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And Other Stories. By F. D. Miter. — Illustra- 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of toilettes ; Summer Silk and 
Tailor Gowns ; Birt Waists ; Bathing Suits ; 
Work Patterna, ete , ete, 


seaso nable 
Cotton Dresses 2 
Girls’ Frocks . 


JUNE. 
‘ISTER of May and mother of the rose, 
WO With lucent eyes like dewdrops dawn-empearled, 
Thou bringest to the worn and weary world 
The guerdon longed for amid winter snows. 
What harmonies the minsirel west wind blows! 
In dale, on down, what glories are unfurled! 
Night gains new glamour, for the stars are whorled 
On heaven's blue cope till all the darkness glows. 


Thou Italy of the year, unto the eye 
Thou dost reveal fair nature perfected— 
The field's rich promise and the full-leaved bole; 
No less thou bringest, with thy wonder tread, 
Potent nepenthe unto hearts that sigh, 
A buoyant benison that uplifts the soul. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


a eae we must grow old is a foregoue conclusion. 

That to grow old is a misfortune, a calamity, 
something to be regarded with dread, and postponed 
by every possible agency, is a generally received 
article of belief. The highest compliment in the 
current coin of conversation is the expression of 
friend to friend, ‘‘ How young you are looking! You 
do not change in the least with the years. Time 
passes you by without a touch !” 

In these days there are al! sorts of prescriptions 
for the removal of wrinkles and the conquest of 
crow's-feet. Women are advised to try this method 
and the other, whereby their beauty may be pre- 
served and their youthful charms continued. Bath- 
ing, cosmetics, massage, a dozen remedies are pressed 
upon the notice of the woman who has arrived at 
that intangible outlying boundary which separates 
the morning of life from its noonday hour. 

Men are popularly supposed to be indifferent to 
the encroachments of the years. At least they are 
not bombarded with counsels as to the best way in 
which to save their bloom and retard the progress of 
gray hairs. The reason for this difference of senti- 
ment toward age between the sexes is doubtless 
found in the fact that, traditionally, men are the 
money -earners, and women the money-spenders— 
that these must be beautiful, those merely useful. 

Putting it broadly, this is still the conservative 
theory, not in the large survey supported by exist- 
ing facts, since thousands of women earn as well as 
spend, and an increasing number of women are be- 
coming independent members of society, practising 
arts and professions, and dignifying work by a no- 
ble acceptance of its obligations. But men, it is 
claimed, may be interesting, wise, magnetic, full of 
various learning and various resource, while lacking 
jn personal beauty; aud women, it is asserted, require 
the latter, or what stands for the latter, even if their 
stock of all the former be suited to meet life’s multi- 
form demands. 
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The implication is, moreover, that youth and 
beauty are invariably synonymous. 
We are inclined to question both opinions. Men, 


so far as our observation has gone, are as jealous of 
advancing age as women are, and equally with 
women deprecate whatever indicates a failing of 
strength, a loss in any direction of elasticity, physi- 
cal or intellectual, and the coming of that period 
when the sceptre shall pass from them to their jun- 
iors. Men equally with women desire to be pleasing, 
and regret the wane of the qualities which make 
them so. 

And that youth and beauty are synonymous we 
flatly deny. There is the beauty of the blossom, and 
the beauty of the ripened fruit. There is the misty 
radiance of the morning, the golden glow of the 
noontide, the roseate tenderness of the nightfall. 
Each in its time and place is crowned with its own 
beauty. P 

A beautiful woman may be of any age from eigh- 
teen to eighty. In the distinguishing analysis, it is 
personality which coufers true beauty. The shade 
may be exquisite, but it is the lamp within it which 
confers glory on the shade. 

How shall we, men and women alike, grow old 
with grace? Certainly not by a frantic fight with 
the breakers of that insurging sea of the eternal 
against which time builds so frail a barrier. Cer- 
tainly not by pastes and powders and creams and 
lotions applied ever so perseveringly. Certainly 
not by a parade of coquetry, an assumption of juven- 
ility, which deceives nobody and provokes compari- 
sons that are humiliating. 

A frank acceptance of conditions beyond our power 
to change is the first step toward the gracious and 
therefore graceful eutry into the land of middle age.~ 

Another step is one not difficult to take, and ree- 
ommended by commou-sense. The care of health, 
by all discreet means, especially through alternating 
work and rest, is essential to happily growing old. 
Never be an invalid if you:can help yourself is the 
dictate of Live temperately, moderately ; 
avoid excessive emotiou.and needless irritation. Do 
not worry. Worry writes wrinkles on the brow years 
before such inscriptions should mar its smootliness. 

A third and very important step in growing old 
gracefully lies in the direction of one’s sympathies. 
Live with the young, and be of, not outside of, them. 
Cultivate interest in their pursuits, and be patient 
with their crudity, which is only unripeness, and 
which sometimes makes them trying to their seniors. 

And lastly, as the sermons say, let the person who 
would grow old gracefully keep in touch with the 
world by always learning something new. The 
changeful character of everything earthly makes it 
imperative that we should drop nothing from our 
hands without instantly taking something else up. 
So shall age come to us with a dower of welcome 
gifts. 


reason. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ATMOSPHERE. 

N' IT alone in the physical world is atmosphere of the last 

importance. The atmosphere mental, the atmosphere 
social, the atmosphere spiritual, tells upon each of us, insures 
our growth or our shrinkage, impresses us vitally, makes 
us strong and healthful, or detracts from our resources, and 
renders us weak and effete. With some people we are 
stimulated, we feel inspired; thoughts and images troop 
upon us; we are at our best. The mental atmosphere is 
charged with intellectual oxygen, and we are amazed to dis- 
cover its effect upon our powers. A teacher in whom re- 
sides this strong magnetic force sets his class at work, fires 
them with enthusiasm, fills them with the joy of learning, 
and insensibly smooths the steepest pathways for their feet. 
Such a teacher should command the highest salary in any 
university. 

There are companies, households, neighborhoods where 
a certain pitch of genuine refinement has been reached, 
where certain standards obtain, where it is expected of 
people to be sincere, affable, generous, noble. The social 
atmosphere is at once bracing and restful. One cannot but 
acknowledge its influence, as genuine as that of the moun- 
tain-top, or of the grand oratorio 

We know how men and women acquire, by degrees and 
without conscious endeavor, what may be styled ‘‘ the pro 
fessional look” in face, gesture, bearing. The physician's 
suavity, the clergyman’s urbanity, the merchant's briskness, 
indicate without words the character and discipline each 
has undergone. The atmosphere of the individual life has 
made each what he is. 

Thus viewed, how careful should we be to dwell ever 
with the best, ever on the heights! We cannot afford to be 
indifferent to that which is daily making us better or worse, 
richer or poorer, aud that for all time—in this world and the 
next. 


PAY AS YOU Go. 

HOMELY maxim enough, but containing epitomized a 
+ matchless recipe for everybody's comfort and contert- 
ment. Our national impulse to put the best foot forward, 
to appear as well as, if not better than, our neighbors on 
every possible occasion, leads many of us toward an extrav- 
agance in living which robs life of ease, makes repose diffi- 
cult, and opens the door wide to temptations which should 
never have so much as pushed it ajar. The moment that a 
self-respecting integrity is so far infringed upon that it suf- 
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fers the undertaking of a debt, the way to pay which is not 
clearly and definitely seen, is the moment of loss to both in- 
tegrity and self-respect. Pay as you go is the only safe 
rule for the great majority of plain middle-class people, 
whose incomes are based either on a fixed salary or a fluct- 
uating percentage of commission on services rendered. 

To these, debt, however justified to their perceptions when 
incurred, usually becomes a millstone around the neck before 
it is obliterated. If incurred from low motives, as, for exam- 
ple, that a bigger house may be rented or built than the house- 
holder's means comfortably allow, or from a consideration 
of uncertain speculation, in the hope of a rise in values 
which may or may not occur, or that a style of dress or 
equipage or entertainment may be assumed not in conform. 
ity with the purse, then one of two things will happen— 
either the person who owes the debt will grow old and 
haggard in wearisome efforts to pay it, lying awake at night, 
abridging necessary food, working over-hours, compassing 
every avenue with stubborn endeavor to gain money, or 
worse, he will cease to feel sensitive and ashamed of his 
own dilatoriness, will bear the burden of debt as though it 
were a feather’s weight only and not a serious obligation, 
and deteriorate in conscience and honor. 

There are emergencies which render the assumption of 
debt essential, as, for example, in some instances, the liberal 
education of a son or daughter, one’s personal apprenticeship 
to an art or profession, or the saving of a dear one’s life, by 
means of a change of residence or a journey, for which 
money must be borrowed, if it can be had in no other hon- 
orable way. 

These exceptions only prove the rule, that to pay as you 
go is the part of wisdom and of independence. In another 
aspect, less material and tangible than the first and obvious 
one, the maxim deserves to be kept in mind. Pay as you go 
the small courtesies of society; say ‘‘I thank you,” readily 
and cordially for each service rendered and kindness done 
by friend or child or servant. Do not forget the smile that 
greets the entrance of husband or wife into the room. Rise 
up before the hoary head not only, but before all whom you 
would for any reason honor. Pay as you go, not grudging- 
ly but cheerfully, remembering that of all humanity it must 
be truly said, ‘‘ We pass this way but once.” 

If life could be shorn of all material worry, and its trials 
limited to those which accrue in the natural order of events— 
disease, separation, change—hard as these might be, men and 
women would go lightly on their way. It 1s worry that 
acts as a blighting frost, makes people irritable, cross, and 
unpopular, and robs society of a gracious charm. Debt and 
worry hunt in couples, another reason why it is best to pay 
as you go. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday A/ternoons. 











‘‘Way do you stay in town, then, Mrs. Clyte?” I heard 
Professor Prodgers ask, as I stepped out on Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler’s piazza to-day. 

How green it was, how cool and refreshing! How shaded! 
How still! Only the bubbling of the fountain just below, 
the idle flapping of a curtain, the low and languid voices of 
high-bred and beautiful women, the occasional laughter— 
all framed in, as it seemed, by the far-away noise and rum- 
bling of streets, that served not so much to distract us as 
to make our own seclusion seem the sweeter. Coming in 
from the glare and heat outside, I thought I had never seen 
any _ more delightful. 

** Why do I stay in town?” said Mrs. Clyte, after bowing 
to me, turning her head toward the Professor as she spoke, 
and resting just the tip of her cheek on the back of her 
chair. ‘‘ Why does anybody stay? People say they like 
it—like the experience; but I do not believe it. I have 
heard other women talk of how it made them feel to be 
here; but I never understood what they meant before—that 
sense of sometimes feeling that somehow one has taken on 
the color of one’s surroundings, and become part of a world 
never seen before. By August, they tell me—but I shall 
not wait till then—in August, they tell me, they feel like 
disintegrated atoms, or factors, or whatever they call them. 
And one és disintegrated then; one can’t deny it, even among 
people one knows. One never meets any one except with 
mutual surprise and apologies. And one meets no one in 
the streets at all, except flying by ina hansom. Then what 
is there for one to do?” 

‘Try the Roof Garden,” said Van Pennwyppe, breezily, 
breaking in on Mrs. Clyte’s talk. ‘‘ Stunning place, isn't 


it? Have you been there, Professor? The Madison Square 
Garden is crowned.” 

The Professor said he had not been there, answering Van 
Pennwyppe with grave politeness. But Mr. Van Penn 


wyppe’s object was to know what Mrs. Clyte, not Professor 
Prodgers, had to say. Mrs. Clyte, however, made no com- 
ment. 

‘Terrible crush the first night— women a and 
screaming, clinging and pressing, some of them, like fright- 
ened animals in cages, to the wire nettings that protected 
the elevator, clamoring to be taken “my Never a crowd 
like it, they say. Sure to be a success. What superb palms 
and lights! and the open-air theatre—great idea, that!’ 

Still Mrs. Clyte made no reply,and Van Pennwyppe, alter- 
ing his tone, went on, ‘* May not have been just the people 
there one would expect to see were it winter, but you get 
more color, more vim. It’s more foreign.” (Van Pennwyppe 
had never been abroad.} ‘‘ More French. That’s a great 
thing for New York!” 

“Em so glad you enjoyed it, Mr. Van Pennwyppe,” said 
Mrs. Clyte, rising, and speaking with her most gracious air. 
“5 shail 
g 


see it now so differently that I mean to be sure and 
again.” 

r. Van Pennwyppe looked uncomfortable, for Mrs.Clyte's 
iousness was often forbidding. He could not make vp 
is mind whether socially the Roof Garden was a success. 
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CLEVELAND'S SOROSIS. 


T may have been the new life infused into women’s clubs 
every where by the federation of women’s clubs two years 
ugo; it may have been the lingering vitality left in the West- 
ern Reserve Club of Cleveland, after a heroic but not alto- 
gether successful life; or it may have been — an ori- 
ginal and underived impulse toward a closer union of thought 
and effort that should be greatly helpful to those within and 
without its organization—it may have been any one or all 
of these influences; but whatever it was, it was an impulse 
that was wise in its guiding and successful in its achieving, 
whereof the Sorosis of Cleveland, Ohio, stands to-day in 
testimony, young and euthusiastic but solidly organized, 
wide-reaching in its aims but practical in results, unusually 
fortunate in the selection and the number of its membership. 
The charter for this new Sorosis was given just one ycar 
ago, and its membership already runs far beyond one hun- 
dred. Its constitution and by-laws follow closely upon the 
admirable constitution of the first Sorosis, that of New York. 
Its meetings are monthly, held in its own wide rooms in the 
large City Hall building, and its range of interests is em- 
braced in twelve general subjects—one for each: meeting in 
the year. These general subjects are: Literature, Art, Phi- 
lanthropy, Science, Education (including Cooking, Manual 
Training, and Kindergartens), House and Home, Business, 
Physical Culture, Temperance, Dress Reform, Parliamentary 
Law, and Suffrage. In this city of clever women there is 
sure to be found some one woman who has made a special 
study of one of these topics, and she it is who prepares tie 
p»per for discussion when her own subject is the one select- 
ed. Each of these departments is presided over by a chair- 
woman, whose special duty it is to keep abreast of all that 
pertains to her own department. Each monthly meeting is 
conducted very much like the meetings of the parent Soro- 
sis, a general discussion following the presentation of a 
paper, during which, famous as is the older society for its 
general discussions, it would find itself closely rivalled by 
the talk of this young club, shot through with arrows of 
keenest wit and of quick, penetrating judgment—serious, 
too, and womanly and wise. 

It is a good thing to have been a guest at some of these 
meetings, and to have listened while these alert, interesting 
women discuss a question as psychological as ‘‘ The Influ- 
wnce of the Study of Art upon Character,” or as practical as 
**The Position of Ohio on the Tariff Question,” with equal 
keenness of thought and validity of conclusion. One is apt 
to go away from a session of Sorosis remembering that be- 
fore its days of Statehood this part of Ohio belonged not to 
the Western territory, but to the East, and to that very East- 
ern State, Connecticut, whence came nearly all the first set 
tlers on the Western Reserve. To fancy any distinctions 
between East and West so far as the greater part of Ohio is 
concerned would be absurd. There are none. But the New 
England traits are persistent and unmistakable, and it is not 
fanciful to say that nowhere outside of the six New England 
States will one find so much that bears the mark of New 
England character and New England thought as in this 
corner of northern Ohio. This accounts for the intellectual 
activity which has singularly characterized its men and wo- 
men ever since Cleveland grew out of a settlement. It ac- 
counts for the atmosphere of Sorosis, which, though no more 
stimulating than the atmosphere of a woman’s club in Chi 
cago or Denver, nevertheless has a certain earnestness and 
intensity about it that at once suggests the New England 
temperament. 

Cleveland's Sorosis is peculiarly fortunate in its officers 
and Executive Board. Just as the men of Cleveland have 
kept on voting the Hon. W. G. Rose into the office of Mayor 
of the city, because no one else suited them so well, so the 
women of Cleveland have always laid the work that de- 
manded the greatest wisdom, tact, and enthusiasm upon the 
capable shoulders of Mrs. W. G. Rose. For years Mrs. Rose 
has been at the head of all the most progressive and helpful 
movements in that city, and when Sorosis was organized, 
she was at once made its President. With her were associ- 
ated, as efficient Vice-Presidents, Mrs. L. O. Jones and Mrs. L. 
A. Wilson. No more successful selections could have been 
made. 

Among the names on the Executive Board—all of which 
are notable ones—by right of age and special service in all 

ood and high causes, comes the name of Mrs. Mary B. 
er tenn Mrs. Ingham is a woman who writes and speaks 
equally well, whose judgment is wise and sure, and whose 
executive ability is unusual. It was fitting that she should 
be regarded as a kind of Dean of the Executive Board, for 
there have been few councils of Cleveland women in many 
years past in which her voice has not had a powerful iuflu- 
ence. 

The club hasn't its own club-house yet, as it will some 
day, when it is as rich as it deserves to be. When the home- 
making instinct in women's nature Las had time to reach 
out and take hold of the club-forming instinct, every wo- 
man’s club in the land will have a house of its own. And 
this single achievement will do more than any other one 
thing to silence or modify masculine criticism. Women’s 
clubs may not appeal to men then any more than they do 
now, but there is a persuasive business argument in the pos- 
session of a house and a lot of furnishings which most men 
mightily respect. But even without its club-house, Cleve- 
land's Sorosis gets a deal of respect from Cleveland men. 
Part of this is due to the fact that its members are of the 
most gracious and cultured women in the city; part of it to 
the fact that all the professions of men, including medicine 
and the law, are represented among, the women of Sorosis, 
and no small part of the deference that these gallant men are 
impelled to offer must be attributed to the fact that Sorosis 
is unusually blest with a large proportion of clever and in- 
teresting and good-looking young women. 

HELEN WATTERSON. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
JUNE WEDDING DRESSES. 


TRANSPARENT waist of lace is the charming nov 

elty for wedding dresses, and is a welcome feature to 
brides who must wear gowns of the traditional heavy satin 
on the rare June days that are apt to be warm as well. The 
lace is usually white guipure of great width cut high about 
the neck and slightly full at the waist—the only seams those 
under the arms—over a low-necked bodice of satin rounded 
on the bust, and left plain against the fair shoulders in a 
clearly defined line, without the slightest trimming. A high 
collar of white satin ribbon attached to the lace fastens in 
the back in a bow with protruding loops. Draping the bust 
is a scarf of satin brought forward from the back under the 
arms, and knotted in front to hold a bouquet of orange blos- 
soms. The waist fastens in the back under a bow of satin 
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at the waist line, from which starts upward a twist of satin 
to meet another bow at the top of the satin lining. Empire 
sleeves form a large balloon puff of satin to the elbow, with 
close transparent lace sleeves below. The skirt is gored 
smoothly at the top, and falls with great fulness to the end 
of the long train, with merely a thick cord on the edge as 
trimming. The “ shower bouquet” of orange blossoms and 
roses introduced by English brides has long-stemmed flow- 
ers and trailing branches that fall low on the front of the 
dress skirt, aud are cut short at the top, so that they a 
not conceal any of the elaborate corsage as the bride holds 
it in her hand. 

Bridemaids’ dresses for day weddings are of dotted mous- 
seline de soie, with scalloped ruffles, made over yellow or rose 
»ink silk, and worn with a colored sash. A pretty feature 
is the Marie Antoinette fichu of the mousseline with frilled 
edge, draping the shoulders, crossed on the bust, and carried 
to the back to fail low on the skirt. Puffed sleeves reach to 
the elbow, and are finished there with a Marie Antoinette 
frill which falls full and low on the arm. Large Neapolitan 
hats, with fancifully indented brim, worn by these maidens, 
are trimmed with the flowers most used at the wedding for 
decorating the house. Sweet-pease are charmingly effective 
for this purpose, and were used lately by a set of lovely 
maidens not only on the hats, but inside half-open parasols 
of white chiffon made by Tiffany, with the flowers tied high 
on the white sticks. At another recent wedding the bride- 
maids wore white silk mousseline with bayadere stripes, and 
green ribbons for collar, belt, and hat bows. The white par- 
asols were partly filled with daisies, and there were daisies 
on the Leghorn hats. White Suede gloves, with slippers to 
match, complete these toilettes. 





TROUSSEAU DRESSES. 


A visiting dress for a June bride has a slashed Figaro 
jacket and skirt of tan-colored crépon, with a full high waist 
of chintz-figured foulard. Black satin antique is drawn 
through slashes of the quaint little Figaro, and a girdle of 
the same glossy black fabric goes twice around the waist, 
and ties in a short bow in front. A plastron is of gold- 
threaded écru guipure, and the collar matches. Full puffs 
of foulard are at the top of close crépon sleeves. The skirt 
passes above the edge of the waist, and is trimmed at the 
foot with silk ruffles. 

Among the evening dresses of this trousseau is one of cool- 
looking white taffeta with tiny pink rose-buds and white 
satin stripes. This, by Worth, is made with an oddly pretty 
waist, very full in front, the silk standing out from the lin- 
ing, and puffing high over the shoulders. The round neck 
is only half-low, and is quaintly bound and corded in the 
old-fashioned way, with a narrow standing edge of lace 
above it. A twice-around sash is of green moiré ribbon, and 
the short puffed sleeves have a twist of the green ribbon 
heading a frill at the elbow. The demi-trained skirt is of 
six gored breadths, lined closely (as bell skirts are) with white 
silk, finished by a balayeuse of Valenciennes lace. Outside 
at the foot are two bias shirred ruffles of the rose-bud taffeta, 
each with a rolled hem, in which green velvet ribbon of the 
narrowest width is sewed, showing merely a line of green. 

Of two pink dresses, one for the afternoon is of crépe de 
Chine gathered full to a high yoke of white guipure, with a 
fall of lace extending from the yoke far over the sleeve-tops, 
and pointed lower still in front and back. An insertion of 
lace forms the belt, and through this and the yoke are drawn 
baby ribbons of black velvet. Pink crape is puffed to the 
elbow of sleeves that are finished with close cuffs of trans- 
parent guipure. The bell skirt without drapery is of crépe 
de Chine, with a double ruche of the same shirred at the 
foot. A dinner dress of rose pink satin has the new bias 
full front of a low corsage turned down at the neck, and 
faced with stem green satin antique. The back is fitted 
closely by side forms, and laced. The Empire puffed sleeves 
are entirely of the green satin antique, which is sometimes 
called glacé velvet. The skirt of six gored breadths has a 
soft girdle of the green, which passes over the edge of the 
corsage, and the foot is simply finished with a thick cord of 
satin. 

A novel dress for various occasions is made of écru filet 
net in square open meshes over a princesse slip of yellow 
silk. It has a yoke of plain net with a bertha and sleeve 
frills of the net embroidered and scalloped on the edges. 
The corsage fastens behind, and has a wide girdle of yellow 
silk folds. A grass cloth dress like thin écru linen batiste 
has écru guipure let in as a yoke amid much embroidery. 
The full waist has three little tucks crossing the front below 
the bust, and is then drawn in by a green ribbon girdle. The 
whole dress is in one piece, the embroidered skirt sewed to 
the waist, and is worn over a slip of pale green taffeta. 

NOVEL FEATURES OF SUMMER GOWNS. 

Waists distinctly different from the skirt are much worn, 
but a newer plan is to introduce a full front of another color 
and material. Thus a beige crépon with faint bayadere 
lines of blue has the entire front of the waist of pale blue 
foulard, giving the effect of a blue bodice in front, while the 
back is of crépon. ‘This silk front fastens on the side, and 
is prettily banded, with ribbons that hold the fulness; the 
back is quite plain at the top, with only four small pleats at 
the waist to meet the lowest ribbon brought back from the 
front. The blue foulard forms two large puffs at top of 
the sleeves, and the close lower part is of crépon. 

A waist with a single seam—that down the middle of the 
back—is now made by Paris dressmakers. It is cut bias 
throughout, the back slightly full at the belt line, the fronts 
curved away like an elongated Figaro jacket. Worth makes 
this of gray and pink shot bengaline, with narrow corded 
lines that meet in points in the only seam. The cut-away 
fronts are faced with the materiel, and disclose a waist 
underneath of stripes of écru batiste with guipure of the 
same tint, which is almost covered with a fall of guipure 
lace attached to the collar, shaped on the shoulders, droop- 
ing over the sleeve-tops, and descending as bretelles. The 
skirt is entirely of the batiste and lace stripes over a bell- 
shaped silk skirt. 

One of the coolest and prettiest accessories of summer 
dresses is a waist front of white guipure net banded with 
ribbons to wear inside open jacket waists—Eton jackets, 
blazers, or belted Russian jackets of fine woollen stuffs. This 
front is a broad full piece attached to a fitted back of thin 
white silk, which is buttoned down the middle, and, like the 
back of other waistcoats, is meant to be invisible. To wear 
with a Figaro of mauve crépon such a front is banded with 
many rows of mauve satin ribbon an inch wide. The first 
ribbon, starting in the shoulder seams just above the arm- 
hole, rounds low on the bust, and holds two chouwx set quite 
far apart; a second row starts from the middle of the arm- 
holes, and, like the third row, beginning below the armholes, 
is also curved; while two lower rows cross straight from the 
side seams, the lowest of all defining the waist line. 
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lace falls in a scant frill, three or four inches below the last 
row, and has a finish of scallops. The reader should note 
this arrangement of ribbons, as it is also used to confine the 
full fronts of foulard dress waists, as one of brown vine 
stripes on a cream white ground, with tan-colored satin rib- 
bon for the bands and chowzr, and also for the high collar. 
Black satin ribbons are used in this way on crépons of many 
light shades, beige, green, or turquoise blue. 

White nainsook blouse waists tucked at the top in yoke 
shape, and gathered at the waist by a drawing-string run in 
a casing, have a stiffly starched linen collar turned over flat- 
ly, and square cuffs to be fastened by linked sleeve-but- 
tons. The French finish for these is scallops of ti€ linen an 
inch deep, wrought in button-hole stitches with red and blue 
cotton, attached to the collar and cuffs. Other thin white 
blouse waists are gathered in rows around the collar, and 
each row of shirring is marked by feather-stitching done in 
white cotton. 

Waist fronts with buttoned back similar to those of lace 
described above are made of white silk, pencil-lined with 
blue or red, gathered in five or six smajl tucks below a deep 
straight yoke formed of white guipure insertion two inches 
wide alternating with tucked stripes of the silk. 

Velvet sleeves of a contrasting color in large Empire 
puffs are on many new French dresses. Green velvet sleeves 
are on light wool dresses, and on dinner gowns of piuk satin. 
Turquoise blue velvet sleeves are in white silk Empire 
dresses, and the wide girdle matches the sleeves in color. 
A white foulard dress with green foliage design has sleeves 
of green satin antique, the sleek plush already noted, and a 
girdle folded in front, with lapped ends at the back. 


WALKING DRESSES. 

Among the pretty and inexpensive dresses seen on the 
street are those of checked woollen in quarter-inch blocks 
of gray and white, made with a Mikado jacket opening up 
back and front alike on a blouse of white crépon widely 
girdled with black moiré ribbon. The low-crowned straw 
hat is black throughout, with wired loops of black lace in 
front, and a twist of lace around the crown. 

A dress of pin-head checked woollen of white and black is 
made with a jacket waist gathered across the back under a 
black satin belt, with open fronts showing a blouse of red 
and black dotted surah, which gives character to the other- 
wise colorless costume. The bell skirt has three scant ruffles 
of black satin ribbon, each two inches wide. 

A cool-looking Chambéry dress, pretty enough for wearing 
in the afternoon, is of lavender ground, with darker stripes 
woven in bow-knots at intervals. The Russian blouse waist 
has a shallow round yoke of plain lavender Chambéry, to 
which the striped blouse is gathered with an erect frill. A 
genuine Russian belt of woven gilt and silver confines the 
blouse. The bell skirt is entirely without trimming. 

Eton jacket suits of navy blue English serge are worn on the 
street by young women and girls in their teens at all hours 
of the day. The economist buys the jacket well made by a 
tailor for $9 or $10, and makes the simple bell skirt at home. 
A shirt waist is added of light or dark blue India silk, or of 
peach-colored wash silk striped with white, and trimmed 
with a double ruffle down the front. A wide-brimmed sailor 
hat, white castor gloves, and low shoes of dark brown 
leather complete the costume, which is meant for the coun- 
try, though worn at present in town. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstasBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
AutTMaN & Co.; and STERN Broruers. 


PERSONAL. 


FRAULEIN GABRIELLA WrerrRowetz, who has recently 
made a successful début in London, is of mixed Italian and 
Austrian parentage, and studied violin-playing under Herr 
Joachim for three years. Since then she has made starring 
tours through several Continental countries. It is said that 
she cannot remember a period of her life when she was un- 
able to play on her chosen instrument. 

—Toe Chicago belongs the honor of being the dwelling- 
place of the first colored woman who ever produced and pub- 
lished a novel. Her name is Sarah E. Farro, and she is twenty- 
six years old. The title of her book is True Love. She tas 
had a high-school education, and says that Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, and Holmes are her favorite authors. Among other col 
ored women who have achieved some success with the peu 
are Miss Ida B. Willis, of Washington, D. C., who writes 
short stories, and Mrs.C.W. Matthews and Mrs.8. N. Monell, 
who have both done newspaper work, 

—** The German Society for the Prevention of Wholesale 
Slaughter of Birds for the Purpose of Millinery ” is pre 
paring a signed petition to be presented to the Queen of 
ltaly during her visit to Berlin in June, begging her to use 
her influence to prevent the constant slaughter of small birds 
in Italy, where some of the most beautiful species are becon: 
ing extinct. 

—Three dozen sachets, costing altogether about $250, are 
included in Miss Pullman's trousseau. She has sachets for 
her gowns, for her bureau drawers, for her handkerchiefs, 
her gloves, her veils. Those for her mote delicate belong- 
ings are perfumed with heliotrope and orris root, while 
sandal - wool is the scent chosen for*those that are to do 
service with her woollen gowns. 

—Miss Constance Jenkins, of Somerville Hall, Oxford, who 
is distinguished as being the only woman who has taken a 
first class in Classical Moderations at Oxford this year, had 
a good part of her education at home. She is a pretty, piq- 
uant-looking young girl, with nothing of the typical scholarly 
air about her. 

—The first woman dentist in the world, Madame Hirsch- 
feldt. who afterwards became dentist to the family of the 
laie Emperor William, was graduated from Pennsylvania 
College, and to-day that institution and the Ohio and Ann 
Arbor Dental Colleges, are the only ones that admit women 
to study dentistry. 

—A fine has recently been imposed upon an English 
woman who permitted her two dogs to draw her baby-car 
riage on the public highway. 

—Miss Elizabeth More, of Edgeworth, Pennsylvania, has 
recently built with her own hands a neat little cottage, lay- 
ing the foundation, doing all the carpenter work, and even 
plastering the rooms. During some of the work she found 
it necessary to don male attire, and she was aided in the 
hardest part of the work by a young girl friend. Miss More 
is a pretty girl,and is very proud of having once been « 

protégée of Jane Gray Swisshelm, from whom she probably 
ocued some of her energy. 

—And now we hear that the celebrated Russian painter, 
Verestchagin, is under treatment by M. Pasteur for a bite 
received from a mad dog. 

—Sixteen young ladies are included’ in the first bicycling 
club in Sweden, which has just been formed at Upsala. 
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A FAMILY CANOE TRIP 
lil 

W E left Glens Falls in state—Gernegross 
billowed upon a cart, and her crew be 
stowed in a phaeton—and went clumping 
along a fine plank-road into ‘‘the dark and 

dangerous pass to Lake George 
Instead of Indians, there were tots of farm 
ers’ children offering us peaches and ap 


ples; one perched upon a _ horse-post, one 





THE LAKE 


reading demurely behind atiny table—choice 
pictures f And now the hills, 
their purple doffed, rose to west and north 


yr our camera 


in rugged undres You have come!” they 
said to us Receive of our exultant life 
The pines mounted crag on crag in the sun 

sine Over the valley falling eastward 
circled a eagle Crows cawed Littl 
bird ] thicket twittered Tee - wee, tee 
wee, wee-wee- wee 

A ligh mpon the plain 1s sheet of blue 

The lake Rattling down into the village 
of Caldwell, we circled the Indian encamp 
ment—where the little boy sold his heart to 
dark maidens for bows and arrows and 
mimic ca passed a street of hotels, and 
can 1 the shore 





MIRRORED IN THE PURE AND TRANQUIL WATER.” 


Spirits of the brave! Have they gone up 
in slaughter but to return to earth again, as 
Orient teaches’ and do we see them in that 


gala armament, in those maidens in blouses 
those trig youths, those children and nurses 
and loiterers to hotel music? 

Then how are the mighty fallen!” 
thought that littl savage Gernegross, with 
on ache in her side for the cool plunge A 
workman dropped his can, a gentleman with 
1 noble gray head came from his launch, and 
helped her tn. 

You will find canoeists all the way,” said 
the gentleman hey are drawing to their 
Meet, you know. Diamond Island,” he point 


ed northward, ‘‘is your nearest and best 
camp And he and his ladies waved us 
bon yage 


The hotels, the littl boats, the villas of 
nook and knoll, were left behind. Sunset 





‘“READING DEMURELY BEHIND A TINY TABLE.” 
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came. Azure and golden and crimson lights 
of the sky, pink and pale purple —- of 
the horizon, near mountains, islands—all were 
mirrored in the pure and tranquil water. 
And sound of convent bells—real convent 
bells—came to us on breaths of cedar and 
pine. This was Father Jogues’s “ Holy Lake”; 
and we floated on, ravished by its beauty. 
Here we are! Let me out! Hurrah!” 
shouted the little boy, capering along the 
rocks like the “ Last of the Mohicans” himself. 
‘Father, here’s a landing, 
a really, truly one! And. 
mother, I've found a camp 
= =already—all pine prickers, 
so deep!” 

Happy sight of a child's 
joy in the “sufficing face of 
nature"! Nor shall the one 
over whom it broods like 
face of mother be lightly 
taken by the vulgar or evil 
lures of life. So we landed; 
and presently supped, with 
a white tent across on the 
mainland for company 
And early asleep, alas! still 
caught, in dreams, snatches 
of the songs of passing 
rowers. 

When we awoke, two 
small cedars were decorat- 
ing our walls with dancing 
shadows. Then said our 
captain, ‘“‘ To-day we sail!” 
Contrary to all traditions of 
camping, on that morning 
we slighted breakfast, and stowed our duffle 
hastily. While yet it was early, we cut our 
sapling mast, set our square sail like a Norse 
galley’s, and to the chorus, ‘‘ For it’s up with 
the bonnets of bonny Dundee,” shot from 
Diamond Island 

For the honor of the thing, we put out 
trolling lines sut who could mope for fish 
with that ripple along the keel, and that 
soughing in the ear? Instead, our sailing 
grew to a quest for the most beautiful island. 
In the afternoon we found it, and camped 
upon it. And there, in the idyllic days that 
followed —it is the secret of our trip — we 
built our summer cottage. We put the play- 
ground at one end, where the blissful children 
might play in freedom among the rocks; at 
the other, upon an 
inaccessible crag, 
the study For 
the rest, it com 
bines the beauty of 
each cottage on 
the lake with others 
all its own You 
shall surely know 
it by this token— 
never is a headache 
nor a heartache 


At ——- we heard 
of Mr. Windham 

‘Camp at High 
Point to-night,” a 
hotel- keeper told 
us. ‘My brother 
is in charge of a 
cottage there, and 
he’s always glad to 
make it handy for campers : 

A kindred spirit! We took to the paddles, 
and at dusk drew near to a cape that was som 
bre with darkling pines. Ona rock, his hands 
in his pockets, stood a thin, smiling man 

That's it! Right in here,” he called 

Felt it in my bones there’d be campers here 
to-night! That pavilion there, sir, is a tent, 
floored to yourhand. And up at the cottage, 
ma'am, I’ve a fire at your service.” 

Seated in a rocking-chair at the cottage, he 
cheerily explained to us how he “ usually 
kept things pretty well picked up; but last 
night he thought the dishes might as well lie 
till mornin’. And then this mornin’ he sort o’ 
took a notion to go fishin’ ”—surely it explain- 
ed itself. Mr. Windham clearly was a bit of 
a genius, with gentle interests peopling the 
solitudes of his life. He was full of stories 
and legends of the lake; of Roger’s slide and 
the Mohican maiden, and the French 
and Indian battles; of Hunt, the her 
mit artist; and of ——, the romantic 
hotel-keeper of Black Mountain 

I've lived in these parts twenty 
years,” he said, ‘‘and it don’t look a 
bit the worse. No, I've never been to 
New York. I suppose a man might 
be there weeks and not see it all. One 
thing L would like to see, though, and 
that’s the World’s Fair at Cheecawgo, 
sut I don’t suppose I'll get to it.” — 

Neither did we suppose so, when, a 
few mornings later, we left him on his 
shore. We thought he would continue 
rocking in his chair, and “ sort o’ takin’ 
notions to go fishin’” instead of wash 
ing up the dishes; with longings stir- 
ring him only pleasantly the while to 

see things.” 

That was a sublime dark day, meet 
for the sailing of the Narrows. With 
the clouds dragging the sides of the 
mountains, and a gale driving us swift 
ly on, the strait might have been a 
wild Northern fiord. We ran in at 
Hague for supplies, nooned upon an 
island, and afterward crossed the lake, 
and went hugging the eastern cliffs as 
only canoeists can, gathering red and 
orange lichens,and ferns and harebells, 
from the ledges. Presently we heard 
the ring of an axe, and rounding a 


point, we came upon an old black- 
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ened farm-house in a lonesome 
spot at the foot of a mountain; 
and upon the axeman, who look 
ed uncomfortably like a bandit, 
until he smiled and said: 
“Camp? Right here, sir, or 
anywhere about, just as you like. 
Cut down whatever you want.” 
The sky threatening now, we 
hurried the tent up, and had ev 
erything under cover by the time 
the rain began. Then, inside, we 
lighted our small alcohol stove, 
and opened a can of clam chow- 
der, and supper was steaming 
when we heard voices. Lifting 
our tent flap, we,saw, out in the 
twilight, two barelegged, sturdy 
little fellows from the farm-house, 
raindrops falling from their hats. 
We fell to converse with them. 
“School? Just over that moun 
ting there. They liked it best in 
winter, ‘cause more boys went then, and it 
was more fun; and then they took sleds and 
slid down, one way goin’ and another way 
comin’. Fish? Lots just around there. 
Jim Stone, up to Ti, knew all the places. 
Worms? Yes, sir; they'd dig ‘em, and have 
em ready in the mornin’. Good-night!” 
The rain had ceased. The woods were 
still. Looking out for a last picture of water 
and mountain and sky, we beheld,over Gerne- 
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“NEVER IS A HEADACHE NOR A HEARTACHE THERE.” 


gross in her cove.a token—the boat of heaven, 
the new moon, her prow lifted to ride the 
skyey waves. Our time was up on the 
‘* Lake of the Blessed Sacrament.” 
FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER 


TONGUES IN TREES. 
F woodland is not vocal to you, you must 
indeed be dull, of the earth earthy. An 

the wood-sprites do but love you, what wis 
dom, what harmonies, it holds! Whisper 
ings soft as the breath of violets, clear sing 
ing of spread boughs in the fine upper air 

To hear them in full chorus go listen when 
the leaves, fresh-fallen, lie heaped under- 
foot, and through 
bare billowing 
tree-tops the even- 
ing star gleams 
faint. You shall 
hear then, first, 
the strong note of 
the oaks. Bro- 
thers all, yeomen 
of the forest stand- 
ing always at 
guard, the same 
sap thrills each 
core, spite of their 
different leaves 

One tree is 
white and tall and 
slender, with the 
strength of good 
courage in its 
tough and tensile 
fibre. Another is 
rough and ruddy, 
a huge, hearty 
fellow, brittle and 
coarse of grain. 
Still another 
stands dark and 
stern,and so straight as to woo the woodman’s 
axe. And still another uplifts his dense pale 
column, hard, fine, close of grain, beset on 
every hand with drooping viny branches 

Do you not hear them shouting, ‘‘ For earth 
our mother,” as or light or dark or tall or 
branching they do battle with the powers of 
theair? Truly their locked arms are ashield, 
guarding his tender breast alike from sun or 
frost. And what queen-mother might not 
pride her in such serried array of good tall 
warrior sons, ready to dare alike the wind’s 
wild wrath, the lightning’s scathe. If they 
fall in the battle’s front, she laps them soft in 
her broad breast, and from death shall spring 
the resurrection and the life, 





‘A SHEET OF BLUE.” 


Aha! here is Sir Walnut. The rabidest 
red republican of the wood cannot deny him 
a title as his right. By grace of environment 
he is either knight or courtier. Here in the 
forest depths he soars columnar, a pillar of 
sylvan state. It is fifty feet, if one, to his 
feathery crown of boughs. Given room o’ 
the fields, he will branch and bourgeon till an 
army might shelter and feast in his shade. 

There is suave grandeur in the rise of his 
boughs, the down- 
dropping of his 
branches. Even the 
straight seamy outer 
shell seems to say 
aloud, *‘ Here is wood 
of the sap royal.” 
Maybe it holds, too, 
in its darkness more 
than a hint of the 
dead it shall encoffin. 
Even cedar has not 
better endurance in 
Sopenrs Pioneer 
hands were laid hea- 
vily upon it when 
farms were being 
won from the wilder- 
ness. A hundred 
years later the wal 
nut stumps remained 
to fetch, in many 
cases, more than any 
intervening crop 

Master Hickory is 
a sylvan politician. 
Shadow him, estop 
him, as you will, he 
manages always to 
creep into full sun 
shine. By preference 
he grows, stands, 
straight, a lithe, vital, 
arrowy fellow, who 
might dare all storms, 
yet bows to any. A bandsome gallant is he 
in his green summer bravery, yet with eerie 
suggestion in his bare, blunt autumn boughs. 

** We bow to rise,” they say, swaying hith 
er and yon in the chill wiad. From their 
pliant tossing you would never guess what 
warmth, and good cheer, and sweet smoky 
sap are stored up in the trunk. A fire of 
hickory logs is the finest cheerful missionary. 
Even the smoke of it hath virtue; it heals 
green wounds, whether you suffer them of 
mind or body 

Fair Mistress Tulip-tree, I salute you. 
Truly you must be set down 


“A danghter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divively fair.” 





IN CAMP. 


Fair even at winter, when you boast only 
your lacy branches, your smooth gray-purple 
bark. What words shall fitly paint you 
when winds of summer lose them in your 
love-crown of flowers, when bird and bee lie 
afaint in the Elysium of your bloomy breast? 
What is it you sigh down your slender 
height? ‘ Loving is living.” Then must you 
be blessed indeed, oh, madonna of the forest! 
The sun loves you, the wind, the earth and 
her children, and all tender winged things 
More even than that good white nun the 
beech, with her veil of fine twigs, where, the 
winter through, there cling wisps of her rus 
set leaves. Truly she is a Sister of Charity, 
flinging food and shelter to bird and squirrel 
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and merry child. Full, too, of the meekest 
humility, for all her royal poet. Up and up 
the eye follows her white height, till for 
very weariness it is fain to follow no fur- 
ther. Years agone love carved love's name 
on the smooth lower trunk. Now, alack 
for humanity! the record remains, though 
love and lover are dead and dust. In the 
quaint, tipsy lettering read the tree’s sadden- 
ing message. “Allis vanity” itsaith. “ Life 
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rosy flesh hardened into vegetable fibre, and 
warm blood paled into the thinner fluid 
which quickens vegetable life, and the whole 
being slipped backward into the vegetable 
shell which may once have held the germ of 
the immortal. 

We may fancy that such metamorphoses 
were easily possible in Arcadia. It was not 
so very far from the fair goddess life back 
to the vegetable chrysalis. 


forth they are no longer dreams, but reali- 
ties, visible and actual, which all the world 
may share. 

We are introduced to the company which 
the painter has chosen out of the long record 
of fact and fancy for his veryown. We en- 
joy the dappled grass and waving trees of 

iis solitudes, the pomp and glitter of his 
crowds. Who can imagine why the paint- 
er’s world should ever be tragic or cruel or 
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doth fade as a leaf. As for the dead, their 
works do follow them 

A little space and wild cherry trees cover 
the face of earth. A tall growth and goodly 
It rises so straight, so stately, to fill the world 
with its fine faint almond fragrance. These 


be woodland senators, justifiably proud, nod 
ding one to the other After us, the judg 
ment,” 


Beyond them a sweet-gum bower. Seventy 
feet of straight roundness to the first limb. 
Will you gainsay that here is a knight-errant 
rising thus high to spy out wrong and op 
pression ’ 

Close beside, a k ify sugar maple tosses 
and preens her, conscious of the sweet sap 
treasured in her heart. There is your village 
belle, intoxicate with her own charms, and 
all oblivious of her sister the swamp-maple, 
born tragedy queen. All the white winter 
through she sleeps. dreaming of bloodshed 
the blood that spring pours over her, a rain 
of scarlet blossoms 

The sycamore—Scripture’s plane-tree—has 
surely the legal habit of mind His coat sets 
80 loosely he must be forever turning it; be 
sides, he makes a poem wherever trunk and 
branches meet 

Jack Ash is a sailor born—lithe and tough 
as becomes one sprung from seed shaped for 
a fairy oar. All the family of poplars— 
white, blue, yellow—big, bluff, hearty, up 
right, and soft of grain. Here stand a doz 
en none of whose girths four men’s linked 
arms could span 

At one side lies the parent trunk, fire- 
searred, hollow, wherein you may stand up- 
right. A bent, gnarled sassafras grows in 
the crumbling stump of it, a very harlequin 
of turns and twists, at which no doubt the 
monarch of the forest in life was properly 
amused. Now he lies dead, with the dwarf 
mopping and waving above him, drawing 
strength and sustenance from his ruin. 

You have seen such cases, no doubt. Life 
is strangely parallel through all its channels, 

Here is dogwood glowing scarlet in the 
berry, maugre her snow of blossom. A true 
prude she, with fire below her snow, and bit- 
ter likewise of heart and root. 

The parable is endless. You may trace it 
on every hand. Tongues there be in trees 
to tell all of human story. The willow 
waves, drooping in grief; the locust flaunts, 
thorny in pride. If one star differeth from 
another in glory, how much more one tree! 
All have their uses, their semblances. The 
rain, the sunshine, fall on all alike. From 
them is wrought the sweet, the bitter, each 
after his kind. And who shall say, shall 
gainsay, that sweet or bitter lies nearest the 
heart of Nature, our mother? 


PANEL DECORATIONS. 

er transformation of Daphne has been 

a fruitful subject for painters and sculp- 
tors since her story became a part of the 
world’s mythical lore. Many a time, in sight 
of ottoving mortals, has the pretty maid 
gone through the transformation. Rose- 
tipped fingers have budded into flowers, 
shadows in the golden locks have deepened 
into the green transparence of leaves, slender 
arms have stretched themselves in air, while 


The group depicted here forms the chim 
ney-piece of a room where laurel is the mo 
tive of decoration. It isa dream of fair girl 
hood, nymphs struck with wonder at the con 
clusion of Daphne’s flight from her unwel 
come lover. Life in Arcady should not in- 
clude in its range of emotions anything so poi 
gnant as alarm or grief, and in proof of it 
these five pretty maids, Daphne's late compan- 
ions, and her halo, as it were, of youth and 
beauty, stand with outstretched arms toward 
the miracle. Eyes wide with wonder, but 
not with grief, watch the woodland drama 
It is a happening which they will rehearse to 
each other, and to the fawns and ring-doves 
and other speechless creatures, in many a 
jewelled day set among days of their half- 
awakened consciousness 

The meadow where they stand is purple 
with asphodel, and stretches its long sunny 
lengths under delicate tree growths, which 
rain shadows of emerald and amethyst upon 
the intruder. 





squalid or vicious, since he has the whole 
realm of beauty and good to choose from? 

But that the painter’s world is not always 
and only filled with careless and happy emo- 
tions, we realize when the story of Penelope 
writes itself upon the canvas. It is a noble 
figure standing in a disk of light, surrounded 
by the darkness of night and of the interior 
chamber where the loom is set, the spaces 
of shadow broken by the long trail of illu 
minated smoke from the hanging lamp, and 
the figure of Penelope, with wide white arms, 
drawing the threads from the tapestry where 
Hector and his deeds of valor are dimly pic- 
tured. His weapons are falling into heaps 
of crumpled threads upon the floor, and 
shortly he, too, with all his valor, may disap- 
pear from the web. 

If any one and every one could each night 
unweave the web of the day, and leave no 
record of all the incidents of good or ill, of 
wise or foolish, of kind or cruel, happenings 
which befell, and by so doing destroy the 
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depend not upon how heroic he might be, 
but upon how true to an idea is Penelope. 
However that may be, the image of fidelity 
has been woven upon this changing tapestry 
of Penelope's life, because fidelity is an ideal 
quality, a star in the sight of the world. 

This Penelope of the picture, with her long 
bare white arms, with the waving trail of 
smoke escaping from the burning lamp—was 
originally designed as a cartoon for a tapes- 
try, and as such met with great commenda- 
tion in Paris. Later, Mrs. Keith took the 
same subject for a picture. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 


IN SLOANE STREET. 
BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


" we. I've seen the National Gallery, 

and that’s over,” said Mrs. Moore, 
taking off her smart little bonnet and deli- 
eately drying with her handkerchief two 
drops which were visible on its ribbons. 
**And I think I’m very enterprising. You 
would never have got /sabella to go in such 
a rain.” , 

‘*Of course not. Isabella likes to stay at 
home and read Memorials of a Quiet Life ; 
it makes her feel so superior,” answered 
Gertrude Remington. 

“Superior?” commented Mrs. Moore, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Mary would not have gone 
either.” 

‘No. But Mary —that’s another affair. 
Mary would not touch the Memorials with 
the tip of her finger, and she wouldn't have 
minded the rain; but she doesn’t care for gal- 
leries, With her great love for art, she pre- 
fers a book, or, rather, certain books, about 
pictures, to the pictures themselves. For she 
thinks that painters, as a rule, are stupid — 
have no ideas; whereas the art critics—that 
is, the two or three she likes—really know 
what a picture means.” 

*“‘ Better than the painters themselves?” 

**Oh, far!” answered Miss Remington 
‘** Mary thinks that the work of the painters 
themselves is merely mechanical; it is the 
art critic—always her two or three—who dis 
covers the soul in their productions.” 

“The only art critics I know are Mrs 
Jameson and Ruskin,” remarked Mrs. Moore, 
in a vague tone, as she drew off her closely 
fitting jacket by means of a contortion 

‘To Mary, those two are Tupper and 
Sandford and Merton,” responded Miss Rem- 
ington. ‘‘ And I agree with her about Rus 
kin: all his later books are the weakest twad 
dle in the world—violent, ignorant, child- 
ish.” 

But Mrs. Moore's interest in the subject 
was already exhausted. ‘It’s too dreadful 
that we're forced to be at sea on Christmas 
day,” she said, complainingly. ‘ Philip 
ought to have done something—arranged it 
in some other way. At home, already they 
are busy with the presents and everything. 
And by the 22d the whole house will be 
fragrant with the spices and the fruit and 
the wine for the plum-pudding. If we could 
only have some oysters, it would not be 
quite so dreadful. But I have not seen any 
thing I could call an oyster since 1 came 
abroad.” She sat poised on the edge of the 
sofa, as though she intended to rise the next 


PENELOPE. —Carroon rox Tarestry sy Dora Wuarerer Kerry 


The nymphs are visions of girlhood, fair 
and brown, and clad in flowing draperies 
woven from the elements, and still retainin 
their airy and fluid grace and liquid an 
misty coloring. It is as if they were clothed 
with the rose of sunrise and the green of 
forest shadows. It is the painter's privilege 
to dream dreams and picture them upon 
canvas, and give them a name, and hence- 


fatal train of consequence which follows all 
actions, how many Penelopes there would be 
in the world! How many women who weave 
not wisely through the day would spend the 
night in undoing what the days had done! 
How many Hectors would be unravelled, 
and the bare canvas left upon which to be- 

in over again the story of a hero! Would 
it always be the same Hector? That would 


moment. Her small boots, splashed with 
mud, were visible under her skirt. 

“‘ The oysters are rather dwarfish,” replied 
Gertrude Remington. ‘‘ But as England is 
the home of the plum-pudding, I dare say 
you can have that, if you like; we could an- 
ticipate Christmas by a week or two,” 

““There’s an idea! Do ring.” (To the 
entering servant.) ‘‘Ob, Banks, I should 


ee 
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like to speak to Mrs. Sharpless for a moment. 
She is out? Then send up the cook.” 

‘*Mrs. Pollikett, mum’ Yes, mum,” an 
swered Banks, disappearing 

Presently they heard a heavy step coming 
up the stairs. It stopped outside the door 
while Mrs. Pollikett regained her breath; 
then there was a knock 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Moore. ‘ Oh, cook, 
we have taken a fancy to have a plum-pud 
ding, as we shall be at sea on Christmas day! 
Do you think that you can give us a good 
one to-morrow night for dinner? Or, if that 
the day after? 

‘Hany time, mum; to-day, if you like,” 
responded Mrs. Pollikett, with the sugges 
tion of a courtesy—it was little more than a 
trembling of the knees for a moment. She 
wore « print gown, and a cap adorned with 
cherry ribbons: her weight was eighteen 
stone, or two hundred and fifty-two pounds 

“To-day? How can you possibly have it 
today? It's afternoon already,” said Mrs 
Moore, surveying the big woman (as she al- 
ways did) with fascinated eves 

“I've one on hand, mum,” replied cook, 
with serene pride And an hexcellent one 
tis. "“Twere made a little over a year ago, 
ind the materials being hof the best, ‘tis bet 
ter now than ‘tever was; they himprove with 
keeping, mum, It's large, but what's left 
you can take with you in a tin box. With 
care ‘twill be as good as hever another year 
if you don't require to heat it all now, mum 

Mrs. Moore gave a gasping glance at Miss 
Remington. ‘Then she laughed, putting the 
veil which she held in her hand to her lips, 
to hide in part ber merriment 

L'il let you .know later, cook,” she said 

I'll send word by nurse.’ 

And Mrs. Pollikett, unconscious of ridi 
cule, calmly withdrew. Amy Moore put her 
head down upon the pile of sofa cushions 
beside her, and ground it into them as if in 


Is not possible 


desperation 

Plum-pudding a year old, and warranted 
to keep another year! Hard as a stone, of 
course, and black as lead Think of ours at 
home! Think how light it will be, almost 
like a soufilé / And its delicate color and 
She took up her jacket, lifted 
her bonnet, and pinned the little lace veil to it 
with the long bonnet-pin; then, still laughing, 
(on her way to the door her eyes 
caught sight of a figure which was passing 
the window outside There is Philip go 

llow he does slouch!” 

said Miss Remington, inquir 
She also had seen the figure from her 
chair by the fire 


fragrance’ 
she rose 


lng out again 
Slouch 
ing) 


I don’t mean slouch exactly; I mean that 
he is so bent Curiously enough, it isn’t his 
back either. But up at the top of his shoul 
ders behind, between there and the head, 
there's a stoop, or rather a lunge forward 
But there’s no hollow; it’s a roll of flesh 
The truth is that Philip is growing too stout.” 

*That bend you speak of is the scholar’s 
stoop,” observed Miss Remington 

‘| suppose you mean writer's. He could 
stand when he writes, couldn't he? But prob 
ably it’s too late now Ilow do you manage 
to be always so tremendously straight, Ger- 
trude’ 

Don't you know that spinsters—those at 
least who have conquered the dejection of 
their lot—are always straight-backed?” said 
Miss Remington. ‘ Their one little pride is 
a stiff spine and light step. Because, you 
know, the step of their married contempora 
ries is sometimes rather heavy.” 

You think you can say that because I 
happen to weigh only ninety-eight pounds,” 
unswered Amy Moore. “ But let me tell you 
one thing —you overdo your straightness; 
your shoulders in those tailor-made dresses 
you are s@ fond of look as though they were 
nioulded of iron plate. You'd be a great 
deal more Attractive and comfortable to look 
at, Gertrude, if you had a few cozy little hab- 
its, nice homelike little ways. You never 
lounge; you never lean back against any- 
thing—that is, with any thorough enjoyment 
Who ever saw you stretched out lazily in a 
rocking chair by the fire, with a box of choco 
Jate creams and a novel?” 

Miss Remington laughed 
care for chocolates?” 

“That's just what 1 am saying; if you 
cared for them, you'd be much more cozy. 
A tall thin woman in a tailor-made gown, 
with her hair dragged tightly back from her 
face, and all sorts of deep books—why, nat- 
urally, all men are afraid of her.” 

‘* Are you kind enough to be still thinking 
of matrimoniq) hopes for me?” inquired Miss 
Remington 

“Oh no! For what would become of 
Philip then?” said Philip's wife. “ You are 
his chief incense-burner; you're awfully val- 
uable to me just for that.” She was opening 
the door as she said this; she went out, clos 
ing it after her 

Left alone in the large room, Miss Rem- 
ington took a newspaper from the table by 
her side, and vaguely glanced at its page 
Iler eyes rested by chance upon a series of 
short lines, each line beginning with a capi 
tal letter, like a poem. It was headed ‘*Com- 
mercial Matters,” and the first four lines were 
as follows: 


** But if I don't 


“Wool is weaker. 
Leather is slow. 
Hides are easy. 
Rice is low.” 


Presently the door opened, and Philip 
Moore entered. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


“Oh, you've come back,” she said, letting 
the paper drop to her lap. 

**Only went to tlre corner to put a letter 
in the box.” 

** Very wet still, isn’t it?” 

** Very.” 

Moore sat down before the fire, extended 
his legs, and watched the combat between 
the heat and the dampness of his trousers. 

After a while Miss Remington remarked, 
‘* We've been to the National Gallery since 
lunch.” 

He made no answer. 

‘** We had intended to go to Highgate also,” 
she went on; “ but it was too wet for so long 
a drive.” 

* To Highgate?” 

“Yes. To George Eliot's grave.” 

Moore's gloom was lightened for the mo 
ment by a short laugh. 

‘ You think that’s absurd,” said his com- 
panion. 

‘*Well—yes. Thoughts suitable for the 
occasion were to have been the attraction, I 
suppose. But if you can conjure them up 
in one place, why can’t you in another, and 
save your cab fare? lt was your idea, I 
know—the going to Highgate. Amy is not 
devoted te such excursions.” 

‘‘] suppose it was my idea,” answered 
Gertrude. “‘I thought you liked George 
Eliot,” she went on, after a moment, 

“Do you mean her ghost? How can I 
like a person I have never seen?” 

‘**I mean her books.” 

‘ The first two, perhaps,” answered Moore, 
frowning impatiently. ‘1 suppose I may 
lave said so once—ages before the flood, and 
you never forget anything, you are merciless 
about that. But women’s books—what are 
they? Women can’t write, And they ought 
not to wy." 

“ What can you mean?” 

““What I say,” answered Philip Moore. 
‘* Children’s stories—yes; they can write for 
children, and for young girls, extremely well. 
And they can write little sketches and epi- 
sodes if they will confine themselves rigidly 
to the things they thoroughly know, such 
as love-stories, and so forth. But the great 
questions of life, the important matters, they 
cannot render in the least. How should 
they’? And when in their ignorance they 
begin, in addition, to preach—good heavens, 
what a spectacle!” Happening to look up 
and see the expression of his companion’s 
face, he added, laughing: ** You need not be 
troubled, you have never tried. And I'm 
thankful you haven't. It would be insup- 
portable to me to have any of my personal 
friends among that band.’ 

* No, 1 have never tried,” Gertrude an- 
swered. She hesitated a moment, then add- 
ed, ** My ambition is all for other people.” 

‘You mean my things, of course. I 
should like you much better if you had nev- 
er read a word of them,” responded Moore, 
his impatience returning. ** After they're 
once done | care nothing about them, they 
are no longer a part of me; they are detach- 
ed—gone, By the time they're printed—and 
that is when you get hold of them—I'm taken 
up with something else, and miles away. 
Yet you always try to drag me back.” 

Miss Remington bit ber lip, a slight flush 
rose in her cheeks. But it faded as quickly 
as it had come, and her companion did not 
see it; he was staring at the fire. 

He was a man of forty-five, with heavy 
features and thick dark hair. His eyes aud 
head were tine. His forehead wore almost 
habitually a slight frown. He was some- 
what under medium height, and his wife's 
description of his figure and bearing was 
true enough. 

But Gertrude Remington saw him as he 
once was—the years when he had been full 
of life and hope and vigor. She also saw 
another vision of him as he might be now, 
perhaps, as he would be (so she told herself) 
under different influences. It was this pos- 
sible vision which constantly haunted her, 
troubled her, tossed her about, and beckoned 
her hither and thither. She was three years 
younger than Philip, and she had known 
him from childhood, as her father’s house 
was next to the house of the elder Philip 
Moore, in the embowered street of the Massa- 
chusetts town which was the home of both. 
When Philip married, he brought his little 
wife, the golden-haired, blue-eyed Amy, home 
to this old house, now his own, owing to the 
death of his father, and the intimacy of the 
two families had continued. It was almost 
a matter of course, therefcre, that Miss Rem- 
ington should be one of the party when the 
Moores came abroad for six months, their 
second visit to the Old World. Amy was 
twelve years younger than her husband, and 
nine years younger than Gertrude Reming 
ton. 

‘To Moore’s accusation, “ You always try 
to drag me back,” Gertrude had replied in a 
light tone: ‘‘ That is because one doesn't 
stop to think. ‘ Never talk to an author 
about his books.’ I saw that given some- 
where as a wise maxim only the other day.” 

‘I saw it too, and in the very review in 
which you saw it,” replied Moore, in a sar- 
castic tone. ** But you have not given the 
whole quotation; there was more of it. 
* Never talk to an author about his books un- 
less you really believe (or can make him feel 
you believe) that they are the greatest of the 
great; he will accept that!’ In your case 
there is no hypocrisy, I exonerate you on 
that score; you really do think my things the 
greatest of the great. And that’s the very 
trouble with you, Gertrude; you have no 


sense of proportion, no discrimination. If I 
had believed you, I should have been a fool; 
I should have been sure that my books were 
the tivest of the century, instead of their be- 
ing what they are—and I know it, too—half 
failures, all of them.” He got up, went to 
the window, and looked out. Then he left 
the room. 

Miss Remington lifted the newspaper from 
her lap, and again perused unconsciously 
the same column. This time her eyes rested 
on the second four lines: 


“ Beans are steady. 
Sugars are down. 
Track is in good demand, 
Sweet-potatoes are firm.” 


This last item brought Florida to her mind, 
and she thought for a moment of the gray- 
white soil which produces the sweet potatoes; 
of the breezy sweep of the pine-barrens, with 
their carpet of wild flowers; of the blu¢ Flor- 
ida sky. Then she put down the sheet (it 
was an American paper), rose, and going to 
the window in her turn, looked out. It was 
the 13th of December. The autumn had 
been warm, and even now it was not cold, 
though the air was damp and chilling; fine 
gray rain had been falling steadily ever since 
the sluggish daylight—slow and unwilling— 
had dawned over vast London. The large 
house was in the London quarter called 5. 
W., it stood at a corner of Sloane Street, 
and these American travellers were occupy- 
ing, temporarily, its ground-floor; it was 
literally a ground-floor, for there was only 
one step at the outer door. Miss Remington 
surveyed Sloane Street. Its smooth wooden 
pavement was dark and slippery; the houses 
opposite had a brown-black hue—brown in 
the centre of each brick and black at its 
edges; a vine was attached to one of these 
dwellings, and its leaves, though dripping, 
had a dried appearance, which told of the 
long-lasting dusts of the summer. Omuni- 
buses, with their outside seats empty, and 
their drivers enveloped in oil skins, constant- 
ly succeeded each other; the glass of their 
windows was obscured by damp, and their 
sides bore advice (important in the blackest 
of towns) about soap; each carried on its top 
something that looked like a broomstick, 
from which floated mournfully a wet rag. 
Among the pedestrians, the women all had 
feet that appeared to be entirely unelastic, 
like blocks of wood; they came clumping 
and pounding along, clutching at their skirts 
behind with one hand, and holding an open 
umbrella with the other; the clutch was al 
ways ineffectual, the skirts were always 
draggled. These women all wore small 
black bonnets; and the bonnets attached to 
the heads of the poorer class had a singular- 
ly battered appearance, as though they had 
been kicked across the floor—or even the 
street—more than once. Hansom cabs pass- 
ed and repassed. The horse belonging to 
those which were empty walked slowly, his 
head hanging downward; the horse of those 
that carried a fare moved onward with a gait 
which had the air of being rapid, because he 
continually turned his high-held nose to the 
right or the left, according to the guidance of 
his driver, making a pretence at the same time 
of turning his body also; this last, however, 
he never really did unless compelled, for it 
would have been one step more. Huge ccov- 
ered carts, black and dripping, devoted (so 
said the white lettering on their sides) to the 
moving of furniture, rolled slowly by, taking 
with cynical despotism all the space they re- 
quired, like Juggernauts. A red-faced milk- 
woman appeared, wearing a dirty white apron 
over her drabbled short skirt, with indescrib- 
able boots, and the inevitable smali battered 
black bonnet. The gazer, finding the milk- 
woman more depressing even than the han- 
som cab-horses, turned and went to a fourth 
window, which overlooked the narrow street 
at the side of the house. Here the battered 
stone pavement held shallow pools of yellow 
water in each of its numerous depressions. 
On the opposite corner a baker's shop dis- 
played in its windows portly loaves, made in 
the shape of the Queen’s crown—loaves of a 
clay-colored hue, and an appearance which 
suggested endurance. ‘There were also glass 
jars containing lady’s-fingers of immemorial 
age, and, above these, a placard announcing 
‘** Mineral Waters.” Next came a green-gro- 
cer’s stall, with piles of small, hard, dark 
green apples. Miss Remington imagined a 
meal composed of one of the clay-colored 
loaves, the mineral waters, the lady’s-fingers, 
and the hard apples. A hideous child now 
appeared, with a white face streaked with 
dirt, and white eyelashes; it wore a red 
feather in its torn wet gypsy hat, and it car- 
ried a skipping-rope, with which, drearily, it 
began to skip, after a while, in the rain, A 
younger child followed, eque''y hideous and 
dirty; it was sucking an orange as it trailed 
after its sister. Neither of the two looked 
hungry; but, oh! so unhealthy, so depraved. 
Miss Remington gave it up; she returned to 
her place by the fire. 

Ten minutes later the door opened, and 
Mrs. Moore came in, freshly dressed. She 
drew an easy-chair forward and seated her- 
self, putting out two dainty little shoes tow- 
ards the blaze. 

“Those English people upstairs are too 
ghastly,” she announced. ‘‘ They do nothing 
but drink tea.” 

** They have the best of it, then,” answered 
Miss Remington. ‘‘ For probably they like it, 
and perhaps it is Whereas what we 


want—the coffee—is atrocious.” 
‘Just wait till I get home,” responded 


- 
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Amy, drumming noiselessly on the arm of 
her chair with her finger-tips, the motion 
drawing sparkles from her diamond rings. 
“I have = found one place in Europe 
where the ee is as good as ours, and that 
is Vienna. But as ag tea, they do kee 
at it, that family u = rs. First,they all drin 
it for breakfast. Then again with luncheon. 
Then it goes in a third time at five or six, 
with piles of bread-and-butter. Then they 
have it in the evening after dinner. And if 
they go to the theatre or anything of that 
sort, they have a cup afier they come home. 
In addition, if any one has a cold, or is tired, 
or has been out in the rain, there are extra 
supplies ordered. I should think it would 
make them nervous enough to fly.” 

* It doesn’t appear to,” answered Gertrude. 
“We look far more nervous than they do. 
They are remarkably handsome, and pictures 
of health each one.” 

“Tam sure 7 don’t want to look like them,” 


responded Amy. 


iss Remington made no reply, Amy's 
firm belief that she had still the beauty of 
twelve or fifteen years before always rankled 
a little in the older woman’s mind. Amy 
had been a very pretty girl, the pet of a large 
pees | circle, who thought that sbe had con- 
fe a wonderful favor when she gave her 
hand to Philip Moore. Through the years 
which had passed, they had never concealed 
this opinion. And sometimes it was apparent 
also that Amy (in her own mind at least) 
agreed with them. At present her beaut 
Was gone; in appearance she was insignift 
cant. Her small figure was wasted, her lit- 
tle face was pallid, her blue eyes had lost 
their bright color, and the lion hair had 
grown ominously thin. 

Presently she began again. ‘‘ When one 
is abroad, if it rains, one is ended; one can’t 
get up home occupations in deadly rooms 
like these; at least Lean’t. To-night there is 
Cavalleria, but between that and this nothing. 
Have you any books?” 

“1 have Vapour upstairs. Shall I get it?” 

** That analytical thing? I hate analytical 
novels, and can’t imagine why any one writes 
them. Why don’t you talk? You're as dumb 
as an owl.” 

* What shall I say?” 

“ Anything you like. Why people write 
analytical novels will do as a starter.” 

Miss Remington, who was embroidering, 
lifted her eyes. ‘‘1 suppose you could tell 
me a great deal about Philip's disposition, 
couldn't you? All sorts of queer unexpect 
ed little ins and outs; oddities; surprises; 
and trip-you-up-in-the-dark places?” 

“I rather think I could,” answered Amy, 
laughing. 

Fane well as I and all our family be 
lieve that we know him, | dare say you 
could astonish us with details and instances 
which would show him in lights which we 
have never suspected?” 

** Of course | could,” 

“Well, if all that you know should be 
carefully written down, it would be a study 
of Philip's character which would be very 
interesting to those who think they know 
him. My idea is that the persons who write 
analytical novels, and those also who like to 
read them, are interested in the study of char- 
acter generally, as you and [| are interested 
in Philip's in particular.” 

Amy yawned, “ But they put such lftle 
things in those novels—such trifles!” 

‘* When Philip refused to buy that exqui- 
site little drawing of Du Maurier’s that was 
for sale in Bond Street the other day— re- 
fused, though he was longing for it, simply 
because he had said that he would not buy 
another article of any kind or description, 
not even a pin, as long as he was abroad—was 
it not as vivid an example of his obstinacy 
(especially as that unexpected check from 
home had made it perfectly easy for him to 
indulge his longing) as if he had refused a 
Senatorship because he had said some time 
that he would never live in Washington?” 

“Oh, I hope he has not said that!” an- 
swered Mrs. Moore. “‘ Because if he has, he 
will stick to it, and I shall have endless trou- 
ble to persuade him out of it. For there is 
nothing I should like better than to live in 
Washington—I've been thinking of it for a 
long time. He need not have anything to 
do with the government, you know.” 

‘‘And when he flung that footstool of 
aye through the olaibe into the garden 

ast spring,*breaking all the glass, wasn't 
that as much an instance of uncontrollable 
temper as if he had knocked a man down?” 

‘The footstool was the embroidered vel- 
vet one,” answered Amy, “‘ and it was com- 
pletely spoiled—out all night in the rain. I 
have to have footstools, because I’m so short; 
J can't stretch my legs all over the room, as 
-_ can. I was sitting in the study for an 

nour or two that day while they were sweep- 
ing the drawing-room, and I told Rosa to 
bring me one; and then when I went out, | 
forgot it, and there it staid. But it was a 
very little thing, I am sure, to be so furious 
about.” 

“If it had happened only once, yes,” an- 
swered Gertrude, smiling. ‘“ But I seem to 
have heard before of footstools forgotten in 
the middle of the floor in the study, and its 
master coming in after dark in a hurry, and 
not expecting to find them there.” 

“Ten times. Ten times at least,” respond- 
ed Amy, gleefully. “ It’s the funniest thing 
in the world. There’s a perfect fatality about 
Tad 

The door opened, and a little boy and girl 
came in. They were very beautiful children, 
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although slender and rather pale. They went 
to their mother and kissed her, climbing to 
to her jap and the arm of her chair. 

**A story!” demanded the boy. ‘* About 
the dog who had a house up in a tree.” 

No,” said the girl. ‘‘ About Wolla Ker- 
sina, the fairy.” 

** But it isn’t story-time,” answered Mrs. 
Moore. “If you have them now, there'll be 
none when you go to bed.” 

Fritz and Polly considered this statement 
thoughtfully; they decided to wait until bed- 
time. 

*‘Come on, Poll ; let’s play water-cure,” 
said the boy. 

“Well,” answered the girl, assentingly. 
She went to a closet and drew out a box, 
from which she took forty small china dolls, 
arrayed in silks and laces. ‘‘ Here’s the 
—— she said, arranging them on the 

joor. 

**T'm the head doctor,” said the boy, ‘‘Is 
the passhints ready?” he inquired, in a gruff 
tone. Kneeling down, he extended his fore- 
finger menacingly towards the first doll. 
“s Geed-enuine. How are yer? You have 
a turrible fever, an' you must take twenty 
baths, and a sitz and a pack, before eating a 
mossel,” 

‘‘Fritzy Moore, she'll die with all that,” 
said the girl, indignantly, rescuing the doll. 
* That's Beate Adelaide, and she's delicate.” 

Fritz went on tothe next one. “ Fer you, 
a shower-bath, and needles, and the deuce, 
every five minutes.” 

“T've no appetite, doctor,” said Polly, 
speaking in a very weak voice for a doll 
whom she drew from the line. ‘I've been 
rather anxious because my ten children” 
(here she hustled forward we yes ten of the 
smaller dolls) “‘ have all had typhoid fever 
most dangerously for more than three years.” 

‘*Vegetubble baths and the mind-cure,” 
ordered Fritz. 

“I’m going to play I'm a lady who has 
come with her child to call on a passhint,” 
said the girl. She took a large doll from the 
closet, drew her own lips tightly together, 
and, speaking in a melancholy voice, said: 
“I’m very sorry, Maud Violet, that we ac- 
cepturred Mrs. Razzers’s invitation to stay 
to dinner at this water-cure, for Mrs. Razzers 
isn’t very rich; I don’t think she has got 
more than twenty-five cents; and so we must 
be very careful. Eat just as little as you 
possibly can, Maud Violet, an’ say ‘ no-thank- 
yer” to everything, just ‘cep’ meat and pota- 
toes.” Dragging the doll by its hand, she 
walked with dignified steps towards the side 
window, where she seated herself on the floor 
with her back. against the wall, the doll by 
her side, ‘‘ No-thank-yer,” she said, as if 
speaking to a servant; ‘‘no soup. (Maud 
Violet, say ‘no-thank-yer’!)” 

Mrs. Moore, meanwhile, had glanced tow- 
ards the table. ‘‘French again? Why are 
you forever reading French books?” 

‘* Aren't they the cleverest?” 

“They have so many s'écriais—he or she 
s’écriaid—as I always translate that ‘shriek,’ 
they go shrieking all down the page,” an- 
swered Amy. She made a long stretch and 
took two paper-covered volumes from the 
table. ‘‘ Lemaitre? Whoishe? Oh, it isn’t 
a novel. And this other one is that Bash- 
kirtseff thing! The most perfectly unnatural 
book I have ever read.” 

**T thought it so natural.” 

“Mercy!” 

“I don’t mean that it was natural to write 
it for publication, or even, perhaps, to write 
it at all; I referred to the ideas, merely. If 
some invisible power should reproduce with 
exact truthfulness each one of our secret 
thoughts, do you think we should come out 
of it so infinitely better than Marie Bashkirt- 
seff?” 

‘* What extraordinary notions you invent! 
If I thought that Polly would ever have 
such ideas as that girl’s— But she won't. 
You spinsters are too queer. You are either 
so prudish that one can’t look at you, or else 

you’re so emancipated that Heaven alone 
ae what you'll say next! It all comes 
from your ignorance, | suppose.” 

“ Yes; that answer is always flung at us,” 
responded Gertrude, holding her embroidery 
at arm’s-length for a moment, in order to in- 
spect it critically. 

Polly, having overheard her name, had 
come to her mother’s knee. ‘‘ Want me, 
mamma?” 

“No. Go back to your play.” 

‘* We're not playing. Fritzy won't.” 

“Cause you're so selfish with your old 
dolls,” said Fritz. ‘* You said they was pas- 
shints. Then you came an’ yanked ‘em all 
away.” 
Polly made a face at him. Fritz respond- 
ed with another, and one of preternatural 
hideousness, rolling his eyes up to the whites, 
and stretching out his tongue. This seemed 
to soothe him, for he demanded, after the ef- 
fort was over: 

‘‘Where’s the Noah's ark? You get it, 
and we'll play crocodile.” 

** [had happened to read the Life of Louisa 
Alcott just before 1 began the Bashkirtseff 
journal,” Gertrude went on. “ What a con- 
trast! It is true that the Russian girl was 
but twenty-four when she died, but one feels 
that she would have been the same at fifty. 
Miss Alcott worked all her life as hard as she 
possibly could, turning her hand to anything 
that offered, no matter what; and her sole 
motive was to assist her parents and her fam- 
ily, those who were dear to her; of herself 
she never thought at all. Marie Bashkirt- 
seff's behavior to her mother and aunt show- 
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ed indifference, and often scorn; her one . 


thought was herself—her own attractions, 
her own happiness, her own celebrity, and 
the persons who could perhaps add to the 
latter two. Her egotism—” 

“Children, what are you about?” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Moore, turning her head ; for 
Fritz and Polly were lying on the floor flat 
upon their stomachs, and in this position 
wriggling in zigzags across the room, with 
low roars, directing their course towards the 
animals of Noah's ark, who were drawn up 
in a line before the sofa. 

** We're crocodiles,” called Fritz. “We're 
*vancing to serunch ’em!” 

* Polly, get up instantly; look at your 
nice white frock! Fritz— Oh, here's Chris- 
tine at last. Christine, do see to the cbil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Moore. 

The German nurse, who had entered, lift- 
ed Polly to her feet and smoothed down her 
skirts. Fritz sprang up and rushed to the 
window, for he heard music outside: a street 
band composed of four men of depressed 
aspect had begun to play before the house 
the strains associated with the words: 

“ Ever be hap-pee, 
Wherever thou art, 
Pride of the pirate’s heart—” 

‘* How ridiculous to be tooting away in all 
this rain!” said Mrs. Moore, irritably. 

“It isn’t raining now, mamma,” called 
Polly, her nose also as well as Fritz’s pressed 
against the pane. 

**As it ees no rain, meeses, I might take 
de childrens to see dat leedle boy at Norteeng 
Hill?” suggested the nurse, respectfully. 

‘Has it really stopped?” onveeed, Mrs. 
Moore, turning to look. ‘‘ Well, perhaps it 
would be better for them to go out. Put on 
their cork-soled shoes and their water-procfs, 
and you must be back by five o'clock, or 
half past—not later.” 

“*] veel at mine vatch look, and take de 
train shoost in time to be back at half past 
five,” answered Christine, in her earnest, 
careful fashion, ‘It ees not much meeneets 
to Norteeng Hill.” 

She put the animals back in the ark, and 
placed it, with the box of dolls, in the closet. 

“Take this shilling and give it to that 
dreadful band. Tell them to go away im- 
mediately,” said Mrs. Moore. 

‘“* Yes, meeses.” And taking the children 
with her, Christine left the room, softly clos- 
ing the door behind her. 

‘I do wish Philip would go to Washing- 
ton,” said Mrs. Moore, after some minutes 
of silence. 

The band had ceased its wailed good 
wishes for the pride of the pirate’s heart; 
the room without the chatter of the children 
seemed suddenly very still; a coal dropping 
from the grate made a loud sound. , 

Miss Remington did not answer. 

** It’s the very place for me,” pursued Amy. 
«There are all sorts of people there—foreign- 
ers and Southerners as well as Northerners, 
Not the seven deadly families, always the 
same, month after month, that we everlast- 
ingly have in New Edinburgh. I love vari- 
ety and I love gayety, and I especially love 
dinner parties. I should like to dine out five 
nights in the week, and have friends to dine 
with us the other two. I don’t see, after all, 
why we shouldn’t go this very winter,” she 
went on, with animation. ‘1 have all these 
lovely new things from Paris, you know. 
Think of their being wasted in New Edin- 
burgh!” 

“They won't be wasted,” said Gertrude. 
‘Everybody will profoundly admire them.” 

**Profoundly criticise, you mean. Be- 
cause they are all plain-looking themselves, 
they think it frivolous to care for looks; and 
because they are all dull and serious by na- 
ture, they think nobody ought to be gay; 
it’s a good strong position, and I dare say 
they believe it’s a moral one! Philip fancies 
that New Edinburgh is perfect, simply be- 
cause he has his library there. But books 
can be moved, can’t they? And itis his duty 
to remember me now and then. I suppose 
he can't appreciate that I have any such 
needs, because his mother and his five sisters 
are so different. Dear me! if girls could 
only know! They never think, when they 
marry, about the mother and sisters, But 
no matter what a husband may be as a man 
out in the world among men, when he thinks 
of his wife’s requirenients he seldom gets 
much beyond what his mother and sisters 
did and had. Of course Philip's sisters don't 
long for Washington. Imagine them there! 
But that’s rio reason for me.” 

“ Philip himself would be a lion in Wash- 
ington,” said Gertrude, her face looking 
obstinate as she threaded her needle. 

‘You mean among the literary set? I 
should not care to have anything to do with 
them, and Philip wouldn't either. I know, be- 
cause whenever I do succeed in forcing him 
out, he always likes my kind of people ever 
so much better. I suppose it wouldn't be 
hard to get a furnished house as a beginning; 
one with a good dining-room? But,dear me! 
what is the use of planning? I might as 
well be old and stupid and ugly! Philip will 
stick to New Edinburgh, and stick to New 
Edinburgh. You will-like that; you adore 
the place, with its horrid clubs, and papers 
read aloud, and poky old whist!” 

**T don’t think Philip cares for New Edin- 
burgh in itself,” answered Miss Remington. 
“ But he has the house, and it is a large 
place, with all the ground about it. And you 
know he has spent a great deal in alterations 
and improvements of many sorts, including 
all the uew furniture.” 


“And I ou charge me with that? 
But I maintain thet I'm not extravagant in 
the least,” said Amy. ‘‘I must have things 
about me dainty aud pretty, because I have 
all those tastes; I was born with them, and 
they are a part of me; people who haven't 
them, of course don’t understand the neces- 
sity. But there's one thing to be said; there 
is no merit in going without the things one 
doesn’t care for. Philip's sisters are perfect- 
ly bem, rd live forever with nailed-down 
carpets, hideous green lambrequins and 
furniture, because they don’t know they are 
hideous. But just attack them on what they 
do care for—their Spanish and German les- 
sons, their contributions to the ‘ Harvard 
Annex,’ and the medical colleges for women, 
and there would be an outcry! As to money, 
Philip could easily make ever so much more 
a year, if he chose; those syndicate people do 
nothing but write to him.” 

“But you would uot wish to see him de- 
scend to a lower grade of work, would you?” 
Gertrude’s voice was indignant as she said 
this; but she kept her eyes on her work, and 
drew her stitches steadily. 

‘*T don't know what you call a lower grade. 
I call it a lower grade to keep us in New 
Edinburgh, and a higher grade to give us a 
nice home in Washington—as it’s Washing- 
ton I happen to fancy. Philip could make 
this larger income; even you acknowledge 
that. Well, then, I say he ought. Other 
men do—I mean other authors. Look at Gray 
Tucker!” , 

‘** Philip to write in the style of Gray 
Tucker!” 

** Now you're furious,” said Amy, laugh- 
ing. ‘* But I’m afraid Philip couldn't do it 
even if he should try; he hasn't that sort of 
knack. Of course you are scornful; but, all 
the same, I can teil you plainly that J like 
Gray Tucker's books ever so much; they're 


easy to read, and they make one laugh, and’ 


I think that’s what a novel is for. Every- 
body reads Gray Tucker’s books, and they 
sell in thousands and thousands.” 

Miss Remington remained silent for sev- 
eral moments. Then, in a guarded voice, she 
said, ‘‘But if Philip has not that sort of 
knack, as you call it, surely you would not 
advise him to tie himself down at so much a 
year to produce just so many pages?” 

**Why not?—if the sum offered is a good 
one.” 

** Just so many pages, whether good or 

” 


“They needn't be bad, I suppose. I don’t 
see why he shouldn’t keep on writing in the 
same style as now, but produce more. It 
simply depends upon his own determina- 
tion.” 


‘It isn’t purely mechanical work, you 
know,” answered Miss Remington. 

“Your face is as red!” said Amy, watch- 
ing her with amused eyes. ‘There is no- 
thing so funny as to see you get in a rage 
about Philip. It’s a pity he doesn’t appre- 
ciate it more. Now, Gertrude, listen to me 
fora moment. I am not in the least frivo- 
lous, though you always have a manner that 
seems to show that you think Iam. I have 
more common-sense than Philip has; I am 
the practical one, not he. What 7s the use of 
his persistingly writing books that nobody 
reads, or, at least, only a very few? To me 
it seems that a man can have no higher aim 
than to do splendidly for his own family— 
for the people that belong to him and depend 
upon him. I am his wife,am I not? And 
Fritz and Polly are his children. To give 
his wife the home she wishes, to educate his 
children in the very best way, and lay up a 
good generous sum for them—I confess this 
seems to me more important than the sort of 
fame his books may have in the future when 
we're alldead. For as to fame in the present 
there is no question, that hangs over the vol- 
umes that sell; the fame of to-day belongs 
always to the books that are popular. I 
know you don’t think I’m clever at all; 
whether I am or not, that’s my opinion.” 

‘** You're only too clever,” said Gertrude, 
rolling up her work. “If there is any word 
I loathe, it’s that lying term ‘ popular.’” 

“Your eyes are brimming over, you ab- 
surd creature!” said Amy, not. unkindly. 
‘Yet somehow,” she added, as Gertrude rose, 
‘*it only makes you look stiffer.” 

‘*‘Oh, do forget my stiffness!” said Miss 
Remington, angrily. She crossed the room, 
and began to rearrange the sofa cushions and 
chairs which the children had pulled about. 

The door opened and Philip Moore came 


n. 

‘I thought you were writing?” said his 
wife. 

‘IT can’t write on a toilet table or the 
mantel-piece. Where are the children?” 

‘*They have gone to Notting Hill to see 
Walter Carberry.” 

‘* Did they go by the underground?” 

* Yes; Christine, you know, has the whole 
line at her fingers’ ends. She once lived for 
two wwe at Hackney.” 

** Hackney?” 

“Well, perhaps it was Putney. Such 
names! Imagine living at Tooting, or Bark- 
ing, or Wormwood Scrubs! And then they 
talk to us about owr names! But I have 
something to show them; I saw itin the Times 

esterday, cut it out, and put it in my purse; 
nere it is. Listen: ‘November 28th, at St. 
Peter’s Church, Redmile, Leicestershire, by 
the Rev. James Terry, rector of Claxby-cum- 
Normanby - le - Wold, Lincolnshire, Algernon 
Boothby, Esquire, to Editha, daughter of the 
Rev. J. Trevor Aylmar, rector of Carlton- 
Seroop - cum - Normanton - on - Cliffe, Lincoln- 
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— There now! What do you say to 
that?” 

“*f don’t like their by the under- 
ground,” said Moore. one Wy 

“ With Christine they are safe,” answered 
his wife. ‘‘ Where are our seats to-night?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, I’ve taken a box, 
after all. I met Huntley and Forrester, and 
asked them to join us,” 

‘That is just like you, Philip. If I had 
not happened to ask, you would never have 
told me at all! Of course for a box I shall 
dress more,” Amy added. ‘I'll do it for a 
box. And I'd better go and get it done now, 
by-the-bye, as there is no light upstairs but 
dull glimmering candles.” She rose. “I sup- 
pose you are superior to dress, Gertrude?” 

“ Superior or inferior, whichever you like,” 
answered Miss Remington. 

Mrs. Moore went out. 

‘* Do you care about this opera?” inquired 
Gertrude, returning to the fire. 

** Can't say I do,” answered Moore. “ But 
they tell me it’s pretty, and I thought it might 
amuse Amy.” He had taken an evening pa- 
oa from his pocket—the St. James Gazetie ; 

began to look over the first page. 

Geitrude sat down, took up a book, and 
opened it. ‘‘ Amy wishes to live in Wash- 
ington,” she said. 

** Yes, I know,” replied Moore. 

** Perhaps the fancy won't last,” his com- 
panion went on. She closed the book (it 
was Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal), and with 
a pencil began to make a row of little ro- 
settes on the yellow cover, ‘‘ Washington 
life would not suit you, Philip,” she said. 
“You do not enjoy society; it does not 
amuse you, but only tires you. That has 
been proved again and again. And you 
would not be able to avoid it, either. The 
circumstances of the case would force you 
into it. Why isn’t New Edinburgh the best 
place, with your large house, and your libra- 
ry all arranged, and that beautiful garden, 
and the grove and brook for the children?” 

“It’s dull for Amy,” Moore replied, still 
reading. ‘‘ She has been very unselfish about 
it. I should like to give her a change, if I 
could. But the first step would have to be 
to sell the place, and a purchaser for a place 
of that kind is not easily found.” 

* You will never get back half that you 
have spent upon it. New Edinburgh doesn’t 
seem to me so dull,” Gertrude continued, 

‘Amy is so much younger than we are 
that her ideas are different,” answered Moore. 
He cut open the pages of the St. James jag- 

edly with the back of his hand, turned the 
eaf, and went on with his reading. 

Miss Remington made five more little ro- 
settes in a straight line onthe cover. ‘“ Wh 
not at least stay until your new book is fin- 
ished,” she said—‘‘the one we all care so 
much about?” She hurried on, after this 
suggestion, to another subject. ‘‘ Washing- 
ton would only be safe for the children for 
part of the year. It would be necessary to 
take them away in April, and they could not 
return before orenies. That would be six 
months of travelling for you every summer 
— hotels, and all that, You have just said 
that you could not write on a mantel-piece,” 
she added, forcing a Jaugh. 

“It’s very good of you to interest your 
self so much in our affairs,” said Moore, 
coldly. ‘‘ The children would do very well 
in Washington ia the winter; for the sum- 
mer, I could look up some old farm-house 
in the mountains not very far away, where 
they could rua wild. That would be even 
better for them than New Edinburgh. [| 
should like it, too, myself.” 

“Then you have decided?” said Gertrude, 
quickly. 

** Decided? I don’t know whether I have 
or not,” answered Moore, 

Banks now a with a lamp and a 
large tea-tray. He placed the tray on a low 
table which stood in a corner, and drew the 
table towards Miss Remington; then he set 
out the cups and saucers in careful sym- 
metry, and after waiting a moment to see if 
anything more was required, with noiseless 
step left the room. hen the door was 
closed, Moore turned his head, glancing at 
the corpulent teapot, the piled sugar-bow), 
the large plate covered with slices of bread- 
and-butter as thin as a knife blade, and ar- 
ranged with mathematical precision, 

“Do any of us ever touch it?” he inquired. 

** Never,” Gertrude answered. ‘‘ Yet they 
send it in every afternoon in exactly the 
same way. It's a fixed rule, I suppose; like 
the house-maids always scrubbing the door- 
steps on their knees, instead of using a long- 
handled scrubbing-brush; and like the cold 
toast in the morning.” 

No more was Paid. She laid aside her pen- 
cil and the book, and took up a newspaper. 
It proved to be the same one she had had 
earlier in the day, and mechanically she read 
another four lines of the commercial poem: 


“Grass seed is middling. 
Pork has movement. 
Lemons have reacted. 
Molasses is strong.” 


After a while, Amy came in. ‘‘ When do 
you intend to dress?” she said to her hus- 
band as she sat down by the fire. 

*“T’'m waiting for the children, They ought 
not to be out after dark.” 

‘*Tt isn’t. late; they will be here in a few 
minutes; Christine is like a clock.” She 
lifted her silk skirt and shook it. “It is 
creased a little, in spite of all the care they 
took in packing it, But it’s a perfectly love- 

(Continued on page 478.) 
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(Continued from page 475.) 

ly dress! You need not look up, Gertrude, 
with that duty expression, as though you 
were trying to think of something admiring 
to say; I don’t dress for you; or for Philip 
either, for that matter; he hasn't a particle 
of taste. I dress for myself—to satisfy my 
own ideal. And this is my ideal of a cos- 
tume for the opera (that is, if one has a box) 
—delicate, Parisian, pretty. Philip, do you 
know what idea came to me upstairs’ I 
want to go home by the White Star Line, 
instead of the Cunard.” 

Noanswer came from behind the St. James's 
Cazette; Moore had found at last a paragraph 
that interested him. 

‘Philip, Philip, I say! Why don’t you 
listen?” 

‘ Yes,” said Moore. 

‘« You are reading still; you are not listen- 
ing one bit. Wake up!” 

‘Well, what is it?” 

I want to go home by the White Star 
Line instead of the Cunard.” 

Moore's eyes had glanced at his wife over 
the top of the newspaper, but there was not 
full comprehension in his glance. 

‘When you're absent-minded like that, 
you look about sixty years old,” said Amy. 

You've taken to stooping lately, and to 
scowling. If you add absent-mindedness, 
too—dear me!” 

Moore let his newspaper drop, keeping a 
corner of it in his left hand, while with his 
right he rubbed his forehead, as if to rouse 
himself to quicker modes of thought 

‘ Must I say it again?” inquired Amy, in 
resigned despair. ‘‘ You and Gertrude will 
end by making me lose my voice. No mat 
ter what my subject is, yours is always an- 
other. I said that I wished to go home by 
the White Star Line instead of the Cunard.” 

‘But we can’t. Our cabins on the Atru- 
ria have been engaged for weeks,” replied 
her husband. 

“They can be changed. At this season 
there’s no crowd.” 

‘* But why?” 

“T want to see the other line for myself, 
with my own eyes, so that the next time we 
cross we can make an intelligent choice.” 

“ The next time? We needn't hurry about 
that. And it’s too late to change now,” said 
Moore, returning to his paper 

‘Tt isn't in the least too late, if you cared 
to please me. And it’s a very little thing, 
I'm sure. Don't you see that if we are to 
live in Washington, we must go away early 
every summer? We ought not to stay there 
a day after April, on account of the children. 
So, as I like going abroad better than any 
of the summer resorts, we shall be over here 
often. I don’t see why we should not cross 
every year. So far, the three times we have 
crossed already, you have kept me tied to 
the Cunards. But I think that’s narrow—to 
know only one line. It’s like the New Edin- 
burgh narrowness. They always quote Bos- 
ton, and go to Boston, as though New York 
didn’t exist. If you see about it immediate- 
ly—to-morrow morning—I dare say you can 
arrange it. Promise me you will?” 

“No; it’s too late; they wouldn't do it, 
It’s unreasonable to ask it.” 

A flush of anger rose in Amy’s thin little 
face. “I suppose you mean that I'm un- 
reasonable? But if there's anything I'm not, 
it’s that. I always have a motive for every- 
thing I do. You have not a single reason 
for holding to the Cunard, except the trou- 
bie it will be to change, while I have an ex- 
cellent one for wishing to try the White Star. 
Unreasonable!” 

Here there was a knock at the door, and 
Banks appeared with a scared look in his 
eyes. ‘ Please, sir, will you step out fora 
moment?” he murmured, but preserving his 
correct attitude in spite of bis alarm. 

Moore threw down his paper, and hurried 
into the hall, closing the door behind him. 
Amy, however, had instantly followed him. 

A policeman standing at the street door 
delivered his message: ‘‘ There is a child in- 

ured at the underground station. Don’t 
ee how bad it is. The nurse said it lived 
here at this number.” 

‘Good God!" said Moore. And pushing 
by the man, he ran down the street towards 
the station 

Amy, who had overheard where she stood 
at the end of the hall, gave a gasp, and leaned 
for an instant against the wall. Then she 
too, bareheaded, darted out, and rushed down 
the lighted street. Miss Remington now ap- 
peared at the sitting-room door; seeing the 
policeman, and catching from Banks the 
words “ child” and ‘‘ station,” she ran back, 
seized a shawl of her own which was lying 
on a chair, and then followed the others, 
Banks accompanying her, but hardly able to 
keep up with her swiftness, 

‘The Sloane Square Station was near. The 
stuirway leading to the tracks at this station 
is one of the longest possessed by the under. 
ground railway; it dos not turn, but goes 
straight down, down, as if descending to the 
bowels of the earth. The wicket at the bot- 
tom was open, aud Gertrude ran through it 
avd out on the lighted platform. There was 
& group at a distance; something told her 
that it surrounded the injured child. But 
before she could reach it, her eyes caught 
sight of Philip Moore leading. or trying to 
lead, Amy in the opposite direction, away 
from this group. Gertrude joined them, 
speechless. 

‘‘IU's some other child,” said Philip, as she 
came up. “From our house, apparently. Be- 
longs to that family above us, I suppose. 
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Amy, do come this way; come into the shad- 
ow. Think of those poor people who will 
be here in a moment, and don’t let them see 
you crying.” 

But Amy seemed incapable of listening. 
He put his arm round ber, and half carried 
her down the platform towards the deep 
shadow at the end. 

* There is nothing the matter with any of 
us, Amy. Polly and Fritz are safe, and will 
be here soon. Don't cry so.” 

But the shock had been too great. Amy 
could not stop. She clung to her husband 
ina oY tremor, sobbing: ‘‘ Don’t leave 
me, Philip. Stay with me! Stay with me!” 

“Leave you?” He kissed her forehead in 
the darkness. ‘I'm not dreaming of leaving 
you. Aren't you more to me than all the 
world?” He soothed her tenderly, stroking 
her hair as her head lay on his breast—the 
thin golden hair, artificially waved to hide 
its thinness. 

Gertrude stood beside them in silence. 
After a minute she held out the shawl. 

“ Yes,” said Philip, *‘1 am afraid she has 
already taken cold, with her head bare, 
she is so delicate.” There was deep love in 
his eyes as he drew the soft folds closely 
round his little wife, and lifted a corner to 
cover her bowed head. Then, still keeping 
his arm about her, he turned her so that she 
stood with her back toward the distant group, 
and also toward the stairway by which the 
other parents must descend. 

They came a moment afterwards, poor 
things! But the noise of an arriving traia 
on the other side covered the sounds that 
followed—if there were any. Philip, glan- 
cing over his shoulder, saw the child borne 
into one of the waiting-rooms, whose door 
was immediately shut upon the gazing crowd. 

Now came a train on their side—the one 
from Notting Hill. It stopped, and Chris- 
tine, composed and cool, emerged, holding 
Fritz’s arm firmly with one hand, and Pol- 
ly’s with the other. 

“Don't stop to kiss them now,” said 
Moore; *‘ let us get away from here. Chris- 
tine, take the children home as fast as possi- 
ble.” He followed the surprised nurse 
(surprised, but instantly obedient), support- 
ing Amy up the long stairway directly be- 
hind Polly's little legs and the knickerbock- 
ers of Fritz. 

Gertrude ascended behind them. She too 
was bareheaded; but no one had noticed 
that. At the door of the station stood 
Banks. Composedly he presented Philip 
Moore's hat. 

The injured child recovered, though not 
for many long months. The Moores, how- 
ever, left the house the next day, for the ac- 
cident had made the place unpleasant to 
Amy. They went to the Bristol, Burling. 
ton Gardens. 

On the passenger list of the White Star 
steamer Teutonic, January 6, 1892, were the 
following names: ‘‘ Philip Moore and wife; 
two children and nurse. Miss Remington.” 

Gertrude Remington does not keep a diary. 
But in a small almanac she jots down occa- 
sional brief notes. This is one of them: 
** New Edinburgh, February 20, 1892. Phil- 
ease A. gone to Washington. House here 
cl iy 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
I AM EDMUND GRAY. 


N Saturday afternoon the policeman on 

day duty at Gray's Inn was standing 
near the southern portals of that venerable 
foundation in conversation with the boy who 
dispenses the newspapers, from a warehouse 
constructed in the eastern wall of the arch- 
way. It was half past three by the clock, and 
a fine day, which was remarkable for the 
season — August—and the year. The sun 
poured upon the dingy old courts, making 
them dingier instead of brighter. Where the 
paint of the windows and door-posts is faded 
and dirty—where the panes are mostly in 
want of cleaning—where there are no flowers 
in the windows—where there are no trees or 
leaves in the square—where the bricks want 
pointing, and where the soot has gathered in 
every chink and blackens every cranny— 
there the sunshine of summer only makes a 
dingy court shabbier. Gray's Inn in July 
and August, unless these months are as the 
August of the _— of grace 1891, looks old, 
but not venerable. Age should be clean and 
nicely dressed; age should wear a front to 
conceal her baldness; age should assume 
false teeth to disguise those gums stripped 
of their ivory. It was felt by the policeman. 
* We want a washin’ and a brightenin in this 
old place,” he remarked to the journalist. 
‘We want somethin’ younger than them old 
laundresses,” said the newspaper boy. Great 
is the Goddess Coincidence, Even while he 
uttered this aspiration, a young lady entered 
the gate and passed into the Inn. 

‘* Ha!” breathed the policeman, softly. 

* Ah!” sighed the journalist. 

She was a outs Be of adorable face and 
form, an the wildest dreams either of 
policeman or of paper-man—both of whom 
possessed the true poetic temperament. She 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 


was clothed in raiment mystic, wonderful, 
such as seldom indeed gets as far east as 
Gray's Inn, something in gray or silver gray, 


with an open front and a kind of jacket. 
She peed thew rapidly, and walked through 


the into the square. 
“No. 3 said the policeman. ‘Now, 


who does she want at No. 22? Who’s on the 
ground-floor of 22?” 

‘Right hand—architects and surveyors. 
Left hand—universal translators.” 

“Perhaps she’s a universal translator. They 
must be all gone by thistime. The first floor 
is lawyers. They're all gone too. 1 saw the 
clerks march out at two o'clock. Second 
floor—there’s Mr. Carstone on the left, and 
Mr. Edmuntt Gray on the right. Perhaps it’s 
Mr. Carstone she’s after. I hope it isn’t him. 
He’s a gentleman with fine manners,and they 
do say a great scholar, but he’s a Lushing- 
ton, and a sweet young thing like that ought 
not to marry a man who is brought home 
every other night too tipsy to stand. Or 
there's Mr.Gray—the old gent—perhaps she’s 
his daughter. What's Mr. Edmund Gray by 
calling, Joe?” 

**Nobody knows. He don’t often come. 
An old gentleman—been in the Inn a long 
time, for years. Lives in the country, I sup- 
pose, and does no work. Lives on other 
people’s work—my work—honest working- 
men’s work,” said the boy, who was a social- 
ist, and advanced. 

‘“Ah! There’s something up about Mr. 
Gray. People are coming to inquire for him. 
First, it was a young gentleman; very affable 
he was—and free with his money—most like- 
ly other people's money. He wanted to know 
a good deal about Mr. Gray —more than I 
could tell him—wanted to oe how often 
he came, and what he was like when he did 
come—and would I tell him all I knew. He 
went to the old laundress afterwards. Then 
it was a little old man—I know him by sight 
—uses the Salutation parlor of an evening— 
he wanted to know all about Mr. Gray too. 
No half-crown in that quarter, though. He’s 
been spying and watching for him—goes and 
hides up sad perp on the other side of the 
square. Kind of — he is. He’s watching 
him for no good, I'll bet. Perhaps the young 
lady wants to find out about him too. Joe, 
there’s something up at No. 22. The old gen- 
tleman isn’t in his chambers, I believe. She'll 
come out again presently, and it ‘ll be, ‘Oh! 
Mr. Policeman, could you very kindly tell 
me bow I can find Mr.EdmundGray? With 
a shilling perhaps, and perhaps not. I won- 
der what she wants with Mr. Edmund Gray? 
Sometimes these old chaps break out in the 
most surprising manner. Joe, if you ever 
go into the service, you'll find the work hard 
and the pay small. But there’s compensa- 
tions in learnin’ things. If you want to know 
human nature, go into the force.” 

*There’s old Mr. Langhorne, up at the 
top.” 

‘*So there is. But no young lady wants 
to see that poor old chap. fie's got no friends, 
young nor old—no friends and no money. 
Just now he’s terrible hard up. Took a shil- 
lin’ off o’ me last Sunday to get a bit of din- 
ner with. Fine thing—isn't it, Joe?--to be a 
gentleman and a barrister all your life, isn’t 
it, and to end like that? Starvation in a gar- 
ret—eh? Look out. She will be coming 
down directly.” 

But she did not come down. Two hours 
and more passed, and she did not come down. 

The visitor was Elsie Arundel. She walked 
up the stairs to the second floor. Here she 
stopped. There was a black door, closed, on 
the right of her,and another black door,closed, 
on the left of her. On the lintel of one was 
the name of Mr.F.W. Carstone. On the lintel 
of the other was that of Mr. Edmund Gray. 
Elsie knocked with her parasol at the latter 
door. There was no reply. ‘‘ The old laun- 
dress,” she murmured, ‘‘told me that Satur- 
day afternoon was my best chance of findin 
him. I will wait.” She sat down with hesi- 
tation on the stairs leading to the third floor 
—-they were not too clean—and waited. 

She was going to do a very plucky thing 
—a dangerous thing. She had made a dis- 
— connecting Sir. Dering directly with 
this Edmund Gray. She had learned that 
he came to the office in a strange condition, 
hypnotic, bringing things from Edmund 
Gray. She now suspected that the only per- 
son who carried on the forgeries on Mr. De- 
ring was Mr. Dering himself, acted on and 
controlled by Edmund Gray—and she wanted 
to find out who this Edmund Gray was, She 
would confront him and tax him with the 
crime. It was dangerous, but he could not 
kill her. Besides, he was described as quite 
an elderly man. He was also described as a 
benevolent man, a charitable man, a kindly 
man; and he wrote letters brimful of the 
most cheerful optimism. Yet he was carry- 
ing on a series of complicated forgeries. 
She resolved to wait for him. She would 
wait till sundown, if necessary, for him. 

The — was very quiet. All the offices 
were closed and the clerks gone. Most of 
the men who lived in the chambers were 
away, out of town, gone on holiday, gone 
away from Saturday till Monday. Every- 
thing was quite quiet and still; the traffic in 
Holborn was only heard as « continuous 
murmur which formed part of the stillness; 
the policeman, who had now said all he had 
to say to the newspaper boy, was walking 
slowly and with heavy tread round the court. 
The Inn was quite empty and deserted and 
still. Only, overhead there was the footfall 
of a man who walked up and down his room 
steadily, never stopping or ceasing or chan- 
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ging ‘he time, like the beat of a pendulum. 

to wonder, presently, who this 
man could be, and if he had nothing better 
to do than to pace his chamber all day long, 
when the sun was t and the leaves on 
the trees and the flowers in full bloom? 

The clock struck four; Elsie had been 
waiting half an hour; still Mr. Edmund Gray 
did not arrive; still the steady beat of the 
footstep continued overhead. 

The clock struck five. Still that steady 
footfall. Stiil Elsie sat upon the stairs wait- 
a patience. 

hen the clock struck six, the footsteps 
stopped—or changed. Then a door overhead 
opened and shut and the steps came down 
the stairs. Elsie rose and stood on one side. 
An old man came down—tall and thin, close- 
shaven, pale, dressed in a black frock-coat, 
worn to a shiny polish in all those parts 
which take a polish—a shabby old man, 
whose hat seemed hardly able to stand up- 
right; and a gentleman—which was perfectly 
clear from his bearing—a gentleman in the 
last stage of poverty and decay. 

He started, surprised to see a young lady 
on the stairs. 

“You are waiting for Mr. Carstone?” he 
asked. ‘He is outof town. He will not be 
back till Monday. Nobody ever comes back 
before Monday. From Saturday to Monday 
I have the Inn to myself. All that time there 
are no slammers and no strangers. It is an 
agreeable retreat, if only—" He shook his 
head and stopped short. 

‘*Tam not waiting for Mr. Carstone. I am 
waiting for Mr. Edmund Gray.” 

‘He is very uncertain. No one knows 
when he comes or whither he goeth. I would 
not wait if 1 were you. He may come to- 
day, or to-morrow, or atany time. He comes 
on Sunday morning, often. I hear him com- 
ing up stairs after the chapel bell stops. He 
is a quiet neighbor—no slammer or tramper. 
I would not wait, I say, if I were you.” 

**] will wait a little longer. am very 
anxious to see Mr. Gray.” 

‘*He should wait for you,” Mr. Langhorne 
replied, politely. ‘‘The stairs are not a fit 
resting-place for you. This old Inn is too 
quiet forsuch as you. Mirth and joy belong 
to you; silence and rest tosuch as me. Even 
slamming does not, I dare say, greatly dis- 
please youth and beauty. Chambers are not 
for young ladies. Beauty looks for life and 
love and admiration. hey do not exist 
here. Run away, young lady; leave the Inn 
to the poor old men, like me, who cannot get 
away if they would.” 

Phank you. I must see Mr. Cdmund 
Gray, if Iecan. It will not buri uc to waita 
little longer.” 

‘*You wish to see Edmund Gray. So do 
I. Sodol. You area friend of his. Pet: 
haps, therefore, you will do as well. Those 
who are his friends are like unto him for 
kindness of heart. Those who wish to be 
his friends must try to be like unto him. 
Young lady, 1 will treat you as the friend of 
that good man. You can act for him.” 

**What can I do if I do act for him?” 
But there was a hungry eagerness in the 
man’s eyes which made her divine what she 
could do. 

“It is Saturday,” he replied, without look- 
ing at her. He turned away his head. He 
spoke to the stair window. ‘‘To-morrow is 
Sunday. I have before this, on one or two 
occasions, found myself as I do now—with- 
out money. I have borrowed of Mr. Car- 
stone and of Mr. Edmund Gray. Sometimes 
I have paid it back—not always. Lend me, 
for Mr. Edmund Gray—if you are not rich, 
he will give it back to i sum of five 
shillings—say, five shillings. Otherwise, I 
shall have nothing to eat until Monday, when 
Mr. Carstone returns.” 

“Nothing to eat? Nothing at all to eat?” 
Beg, in the street often make the same 
confession, but somehow their words fail to 
carry conviction. Mr. Langhorne, however, 
did carry conviction. 

The old man shook his head. ‘‘I had 
some food yesterday at this time. Since then 
I have bet octie. There was neither tea 
nor bread in my rooms for breakfast. When 
the clock struck six, my dinner hour, I 
thought I would walk along the street and 
look at the things to eat which are placed in 
the shop windows. That relieves a little. 
But to-morrow will be a bad time—a very 
bad time. I shall lie in bed. Oh! I bave 
, see through it before. Sometimes ”—he 

ropped his voice—‘‘ I have been sore tempt- 
ed to take something— No—no; don’t think 
I have given way. No—no. Why,I should 
be disbarred. Not yet—not yet.” 

Elsie opened her purse. It contained two 
sovereigns and a shilling or two. ‘ Take 
all,” she said, eagerly. ‘* Take all the gold, 
and leave me the silver. Take it instantly.” 
She stamped her foot. 

He hesitated. “All?” he asked. ‘ All? 
Can you spare it? I can never repay—' 

“Take it!” she said again, imperiously. 

He obeyed; he took the gold out of the 
purse with trembling fingers. Then he 
raised his rickety old hat—was that a tear 
that stole into his eyes, or the rbeum of old 
age?—and slowly walked down the stairs, 
holding by the banisters. He was weak, 
poor wretch! with hunger. But it was bis 
dinner hour, and he was going to have his 
dinner. 

Elsie sat down again. 

It was half past six—she had been waiting 
for three hours—when other footsteps enter- 
ed the house. Elsie sprang to her feet; she 
turned pale; her heart stood still; for now 
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she realized that if this PS was truly that 
of the man she expected, she was about to 
confront a person certainly of the — 
criminality, an@ possibly capable of villany 
in any other direction. The steps mounted 
the stairs. I really think that the bravest 
persons in the world are those who before 
the event look forward to it with the utmost 
apprebension. They know, you see, what 
the dangers are. Elsie was going to face a 
great danger. She was going to find out, 
alone and unaided, who this man was, and 
why and how he worked these deeds of 
darkness. 

The footsteps mounted higher; from the 
door to the top of the stairs it took but a 
single minute, yet to Elsie it seemed half an 
hour, so rapid were her thoughts. Then the 
man mounted the Jast flight of steps. Hea- 
vens! Elsie was fain to cry out for sheer 
amazement. She cried out; she caught at 
the banisters. For, before her, taking the 
key of Mr. Edmund Gray’s chambers from 
his waistcoat pocket, was none other than 
Mr. Dering himself! 

Yes. An elderly man, of truly benevolent 
aspect, his open coat flying all abroad, his 
face soft, gracious, smiling, and full of sun- 
shine, his hat just the least pushed back, his 
left band in his pocket. Elsie thought again 
of her portrait at home, in which she had 
transformed her guardian—and here he was 
in the flesh—transformed according to her 
portrait! 

She stared at him with an amazement that 
bereft her of s h and of motion. She could 
only stare. Even if her mother’s voice were 
suddenly to call out to her that it is rude for 
little girls to stare, she could not choose but 
stare. For Mr. Dering looked at her with 
that kind of surprise in his eyes which means, 
“What have we here to do with beautiful 
young ladies?” There was not the least sign 
of any knowledge of her. He looked at her 
as one suffers the eyes to rest for a moment 
without interest upon a stranger and a casu- 
al passenger in the street. 

He opened his outer door, and was about 
to walk in, when she recovered some pres- 
ence of mind—not much. She stepped for- 
ward. “Can you tell me, please, how I 
could find Mr. Edmund Gray?” 

‘* Certainly,” he smiled; ‘‘ nothing easier. 
Iam Edmund = 

You—you—Edmund Gray? Oh! No, 
no. You cannot be Edmund Gray—you 
yourself!” All her beautiful theory of hyp- 
notic influence vanished. No mesmerism or 
magnetic influence at all. ‘ You yourself?” 
she repeated; ‘‘ you, Edmund Gray?” 

‘“Assuredly. Why not? Why should a 
man not be himself?” 

‘Oh! Idon’t understand. The world is 
going upside down. I took you—took you 
for another person.” 

He laughed gently. ‘‘Truly, I am none 
other than Edmund Gray—always Edmund 
Gray. My first name I can never change if 
I wished, because it is my baptismal name. 
The latter Ido not wish to change, because 
it is our pame ancestral.” 

“I asked because—because—I fancied a 
resemblance to another person. Were you 
ever told that you are much like a certain 
other person?” 

“No; I think not. Resemblances, how 
ever, are extremely superficial. No two liv- 
ing creatures are alike. We are alone, each 
living out his life in the great Cosmos, quite 
alone — unlike any other living creature. 
However, I am Edmund Gray, young lady. 
It isn’t often that I receive a visit from a 

(Continued on page 488, Supplement.) 


MISS MIDY MORGAN. 


\ ISS MARIA MORGAN, who was born 
4 in County Cork, Ireland, in 1828, died 
at Jersey City on the Ist of June. 

For the last twenty-two years Miss Morgan 
occupied if not a leading at least a conspicu- 
ous position in New York journalism. It 
was perhaps the peculiar quality of the work 
undertaken by Miss Midy Morgan which at- 
tracted notice. Understanding exactly what 
were her limitations—though an accomplish- 
ed woman, speaking French and Italian fiu- 
ently—she selected for her special task what 
she knew about most thoroughly, and it was 
the reporting of the cattle in the New York 
stock-yards. No one had a more thorough 
acquaintance with blooded horses, fine-bred 
stock, or dogs with a pedigree than Miss Mor- 
gan, and none had a more honest love for 
avimal nature than this woman. 

While yet in her youth, it was her perfect 
knowledge of horses that gave her an im- 
portant position in Italy. Victor Emmanuel 
depended on her judgment for the selecting 
and purchasing of English and Irish horses, 
and she made many trips to Ireland with the 
end in view of improving the royal Italian 
stables. 

Coming to the United States in 1869, Miss 
Morgan at once found a place urder Mr. 
Henry Raymond and Mr. George Jones on 
the New York 7’imes, In the service of this 
paper, faithfully performing her duties, she 
remained until a month ago, when she was 
prostrated W illness. But a few days before 
taking to that bed which she was not to 
leave save in death she was at the office of 
the New York Times, and, though suffering 
acute pain, was still intent on her work. To 
the writer of this she said, with wonderful 
heroism, that she was positive she was near 
her end, but with abounding courage added 
that she wished “to accomplish her duty to 
the very end.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Miss Morgan was of a tall and command. 
ing figure, and possessed singular nobility of 
expression. Sprang from exéellent stock, 
she showed signs of race. Keenly conscien- 
tious, of exceeding probity, courteous in her 
manner, these traits made her many friends, 
not only in New York, but in the farthest 
West. The herdsman and the man with 





millions knew that when Miss Morgan was 
present they had to do with a well-bred 
woman. She was, above all, endowed with 
a special energy,/and was possessed of a 
stock of endurance which would have put 
to shame many a man. 

It is a familiar figure gone; but the mem- 
ory of a brave and kindly woman, who was 
as true as steel, who alone and single-hand- 
ed made her mark, cut out her path, and kept 
straight to it, is not likely to be forgotten. 

BARNET PHILLIPS. 


OUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. A, R. ALDRICH. 
vir. 
A be primary object of discipline is to lead 
the child to self-control—which is entire 
and willing obedience to eternal law. And 
this self-control constitutes character. 

The parent’s will at first stands for this 
law, and should be as inflexible. 

This statement is misleading if applied to 
the belief that parental authority involves 
the right to control all the child’s doings, 
and that any self-assertion on his part is dis- 
obedience. Looked at from the highest 
stand-point, we have fio more right to inter- 
fere with individual choice in our children 
than we have to interfere with the choice of 
friends. Of course there is the law of self- 
defence, and also the greatest good to the 
greatest number, to be considered and dis- 
posed of in the family as in the state. Meth- 
ods of application will necessarily vary ac- 
cording to the interpretation of ethics — 
which lies all the way from Tolstof's com- 
ee individualism to the opposite theory. 

3ut the first principle is to make a just dis- 

crimination in accordance with our reason 
and conscience, for our children as for soci- 
ety, or authority becomes cruelty. 

The great secret of discipline lies in so 
directing the choice of the child, through its 
playful activities and by example, from its 
birth that it runs in natural channels and in 
harmony with its own good and the welfare 
of the family and companions. ‘‘It is the 
office of education to put the first check upon 
some impulses to the advantage of others, to 
oppose thought to thought, tendency to ten- 
dency. To exact from children only what 
is necessary, but exact it firmly, is to prepare 
them to govern themselves. I do not hesi- 
tate to measure the value of an education ac- 
cording to the degree in which it has sought 
to teach the child from the cradle to help 
himself and govern himself—to make men 
who shall be characters.”’* 

In a discussion on insanity by specialists, 
it was stated that one out of every five adults 
is unbalanced enough to make an insane act 
possible if an exciting cause in the direction 
of this unbalance and opportunity come to- 
gether. This is partly recognized in the law 
restricting the use of fire-arms. Many a mur- 
derer or defaulter would have gone through 
life without committing a criminal act if op- 
portunity in the shape of some deadly wea- 
pon, the cover of darkness, or unrestricted 
handling of large sums of money had not 
assisted him in the moment of overwhelm- 
ing temptation; and many a man or woman 
might have been behind the bars of public 
opinion or prison if circumstance had not 
been kinder than his education. We are apt 
to think we know ourselves when we are 
only untried. 

When we think at all, we deplore this 
want of character, and are very apt to say 
that the qualities which permit these crimes 
are inherited. We lay too much stress upon 
inheritance and too little upon the influences 
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of early life. Itisa —— sign of es 
that experts are believing less and less in 
heredity and more in cultivation. 

Tendencies are inherited, but notoften hope- 
less disease or mental unbalance. “ When no 
ew ~~ er wwe pag more — 
training is specia to foster such as 
do a. then a aed may be moulded to al- 
most any pattern of thought and feeling that 
is desired, provided thai exclusive training 
be begun early enough, and be steadily en- 
forced long enough. A mind may be moulded 
into madness by nurture and circumstances 
as well as distracted into it by disease.” * 

What is character but the crystallization of 
certain modes of thought, feeling, and ex- 
pression, whose small beginnings were laid 
far back in the environment of the child be- 
fore responsibility or even consciousness be- 
gan—the sum of things which crept into the 
early years, and have gradually made the 
fibre of being? Then what is the duty we 
owe to our children and to society if not to 
utilize these early years in forming such 
habits as will stand the test of life—its cares 
and responsibilities? Take the appetite, for 
example, which, perverted, prostrates all that 
is divine in man, and let us see if we cannot 
find it reasonable that we often sow the seed 
of intemperance, and are not wise enough to 
see in the small beginnings that which is, in 
the end, desolation and despair. 

The first thing a baby can do is to eat, and 
this is his principal accomplishment for some 
months, since nature can only complete the 
threefold unity of life by a first of 
all, the physical growth. We half blindly 
grasp this fact, and the baby is fed without 
law or reason. Any discomfort the child ex- 
presses is apt to be met with more food, be- 
cause that often stops the crying, even though 
increasing the cause of the unrest. This de- 
mand that the stomach shall do duty for all 
the organs of sensation disorders the little 
being at once, so that few children are many 
weeks—pcrhaps days—old before a morbid 
condition of the stomach is produced. This 
condition creates craving all the time for 
something, and is met by more food and 
herb teas, soothing syrups and various nos- 
trums—all of which are an increasing burden 
to the long-suffering digestive organs. The 
wonder is not that so many children die in 
infancy, but that so many live through it. 
But the foundation is laid not only for early 
death, but for a multitude of ills that belong 
to indigestion. These physical ills, hard as 
they seem, are the milder penalty for living 
to eat at the outset of life. The severer, yet 
equally unrecognized one, is the unconquer- 
able appetite, whose grasp drags Reason from 
her throne, and silences the directing will. 

Wholesome food given indiscriminately is 
in itself a form of intemperance, and the 
habit does not stop here. The moral ele- 
ment must control all our doing, if the doing 
is to be a success. In infancy this element 
must, of course, come from another, to be 
transferred, at first unconsciously, to the 
child; but since he is to be a responsible 
being, it is fatal to leave it out. 

As I said before, eating is about all the 
child knows how to do the first year, but as 
his education really begins with his life, the 
act of eating should not be a purely animal 
proceeding; if it is, undue prominence will 
be given to it, and it will assert a place which 
does not belong to it, and which no after- 
wisdom will be likely to correct, During 
the nursing period the infant studies the mo- 
ther’s face, and drinks into its little being, 
through that precious, unspoken language 
which would exist between mother and child 
if there were no vocal organs nor vocabu- 
lary, the love which vivifies and vitalizes 
the germs of being, as the spring sunshine 
awakens to life the sleeping buds. 

These tender spontaneous attentions of 
the mother directly assist digestion as well 
as awaken ‘‘the soul that slumbers”; and 
mothers who are unfortunately deprived of 
this most desirable office of nursing their 
infants will be repaid beyond measure for 
holding and caressing the child while it is 
nursing the bottle by its increased health 
and happiness, and by cementing the bond 
of unity between them through this intan- 
gible but all-powerful communion. 

Later there is an endless variety of ways 
by which social and esthetic pleasure can be 
united to that of eating. A flower to share 
the attention of the child, or some pet toy 
which has become companion through his 
imagination, can be given till he is old 
enough to come to the family table, which 
should always offer a feast of sociability and 
kindly attentions. Let the child’s imagina- 
tion be so directed that his eating as well as 
his play shall be a fit preparation for mature 
life, and he will eat to (ve, and will not be 
robbed of his reason and will through his 
appetite. 

he digestive organs are, as we have seen, 
often unnatural, and at the school age the 
appetite is a constant temptation, more 
through the morbid craving than by hunger, 
and the fruit, nuts, and confectionery, the 
lemonade and soda, lie in wait everywhere. 
There is no harm in any of these if taken as 
part of the necessary food for the body; but 
there is harm already begun when the ap- 
petite craves something continually, how- 
ever harmless in itself. Nothing stands still, 
and the digestive organs become broken 
down, and leave an open door to an army of 
maladies that follow defective digestion and 
assimilation or demand increasing stimu- 
lants; at first, perhaps, beer and tobacco, and 

* Maudsley. 
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80 on to the end of the chapter. The history 
is repeated endlessly before our eyes, and 
must continue thus until we learn that tem- 
rance means ‘‘ moderate use of things use- 
ul, and total abstinence from things. hurt- 
ful.” And this must be begun at birth by 
iding and disciplining the appetite until it 
8 well in the possession of reason and con- 
science before the hardened fibres of maturity 
make reformation wellnigh impossible, even 
when judgment dictates a change. 

There is a definite cause for the wide- 
— demand for stimulants, a reason why 
alcoholic drink costs us yearly nine hundred 
millions of dollars, while bread costs about 
half as much; and philanthropists in this 
field, with a host of others, must continue 
with each successive generation the hopeless, 
almost heart-breaking, task of trying to help 
those who will not or cannot help themselves, 
until we can understand more of the wise 
planting and nurture of that only in whose 
ripening and ripened fruit we can rejoice. 

yeorge Henry Lewes, in his Physiology of 
Common Life, and some others, claim that 
as the desire for stimulants is universal, it is 
evidently a natural demand. 

This reasoning is, I think, unsound, unless 
it can be proved that the demand for stimu- 
ulants antedates the mistakes and errors of 
civilization, and is more universal than these, 
which can hardly be done. 

Civilization means taking possession of 
the forces of nature to serve our pleasure 
and profit, and is, at first, more concerned in 
possessing all that is possible than in the 
careful discrimination of how these forces 
can serve us best. The work of reconsidera- 
tion comes later. Another generation must 
analyze the abundant supply and make the 
finer adjustment. 

The primeval man required, probably, no 
more than nature’s productions just as they 
grew, and, like the undomesticated animals, 
might be left to eat these when and as he 
chose; but when agricultnre has multiplied 
them indefinitely, and commerce has brought 
to our doors the products of all climates, and 
there is no end of skill in combining these, 
the natural result is that we provide more 
than the body can dispose of. And so aleo- 
holic drinks are resorted to to assist diges- 
tion and gratify the already over-stimulated 
appetite. 

he desire for stimulants among the very 
poor is increased, no doubt, by insufficient 
nourishment, but the intelligent people must 
think for the unthinking, and as soon as 
wholesome food and drink are the fashion 
for the more intelligent class there will be a 
change in every class. 

Still, intemperate eating and drinking are 
not the only intemperate habits that seem to 
be part of our social fabric. There is an in- 
calculable waste of feeling, of emotion, and 
will, and the power lost in these various chan- 
nels of life tells the whole story, if we would 
trace it back, of the undirected or misdirect- 
ed energy at the outset. A child whose hab- 
its of eating, of sleeping, of dressing, and of 
talking are controlled by the rea) needs of 
life, and regulated with taste and discretion, 
will never need the good offices of a temper- 
ance society nor legislation to save him from 
ruin. His salvation was a foregone conciu- 
sion, because all the possibilities of his life 
were led in orderly activity to the threshold 
of his conscious personality. 

What we most need is to be saved from 
ourselves, or, better to express the same 
thing, to be lifted into our best selves by ad- 
justing the emotions, appetites, and tenden- 
cies when they are plastic and can be moulded. 

We are never brave, strong, or just until 
discipline has made us so. We often believe 
ourselves all these because we have not been 
tried enough to know their want. And hap- 
py is that child who has been guided from 
birth into nature’s law so that his discipline 
has been unconscious force until habits of 
obedience to the right in mental, moral, and 
physical processes have become character. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Keno K.—Hair of such delicate coloring ie almost 
sure to darken after girlhood is passed. We fear there 
is no safe way of arresting the change in color, though 
you will do well to conenit a dermatologist—a reguiar 
| ra who makes diseases of the skin, etc., a spe~- 
clalty. 

. H.—Yonur letter was correctly addressed. See 
advice given ‘‘ Kebo K.” 

A Youne Giat. —A crépon dress like sample enclosed 
is suitable for garden parties and afternoon wear at 
watering-places. The white India silk with yellow 
figures can be worn to church at country resorts, and 
also in the afternoons and evenings. 

ns. E. M.—For your elegant tan-colored brocade 
have a waist front of white Irish gnipure pat on fall, 
with five cross bands, two chouz, and a collar of taa 
satin ribbon, arranged in the way described in the 
New York Fashions of the present number of the 
Bazar. Carry the lowest row of ribbon aronnd the 
back of the waist, and fasten it with a windmill bow. 

Mrs. L. E.—Get light tan-colored wool for a Russian 
blonse dress made without whaleboues, and finished 
with a collar and belt of tan-colored satin ribbon. 
Bretelles or braces are trimmings passing up from the 
waist front over the shoulders and down the back to 
the belt. See a ribbon girdle with long ends hanging 
in front illustrated in the last number of the Bazar. 

F. W. P. C.—Send to the large stores quoted at the 
end of the New York Fashions for the beaded lace 


a you desire. 
. L. B.—Bengaline or else wool crépon, the latter 
at $1 a yard, will answer for an inexpensive wedding 
dress. Have a high waist, with fall sleeves, silk girdle, 
and demi-trai bell skirt. The veil should be of 
tulle. 

Suusortner.—We have not the pattern you mention. 

Muvren,—Large embroidered initials of the family 
name, or the monogram of the lady of the house, are 
wrought on pillow-cases and sheets above the hem. 
They are from one to two inches deep. Other honse- 
wives preter to mark with indelible ink, using the 
family name, which may be written with a pen, or else 
stamped from a plate. It is not pecessary to send 
cards in the cuse you mention. 








——E 
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Travelling Cusbion. 
ty small portable down 


villow, fifteen inches by six 
teen inches and a half in size, 
can be covered with chamois or 
ooze leather in a tan or livery 
drabshade. It is decorated with 
a spray of chrysanthemums 
worked in orange and brown 
silks brightened with a little gold 
thread Ihe outline design for 
the embroidery is given in Fig. 
40 on the last pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement, the one accompanying 
$AZAR No, 22. Fig. 2 gives the 


tip of the spray, showing the 
work in deta A cord handle 
covered with leather is attached 
at the top 


Table Cover. 
ey gay little cover is intend 


ed for a lawn or veranda 
table It is made of corded linen, 
and is thirty inches square. A 
square of nineteen inches of 


terra-cotta red is at the centre: 
a triangular corner of cream 
linen comes from under each of 
the four sides, forming a second 
larger square, which is framed 
in a three-inch band of 
navy blue. The designs 
for the embroidery were 
given in Figs. 61-63 on 
the last pattern-sheet 
Supplement that uc 
companying Bazar No 
22. The work is done 
in satin stitch in cream, 
blue, and bronze linen 
thread, with all the fig 
ures outlined in stem 
stitch in black 


Shawl-Case. 


‘TOUT unbleached 
W linen is used to make 
this shawl-case. A piece 


a yard and a half long by twenty- 
four inches wide is required. The 
ends are each eurned up twelve 
inches deep and joined at the sides 
for a pocket; between the two 
pockets, on a space four inches 
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Monooram, L. E.—Cross 


STITCH, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





KNITTED 
PURSE 





Fig. 2.—DerTar. or Empromery ror TRAVELLING 
Cusnion, Fie. 1 


Crocnet Epere 


Fig, 1.—Travetiine Cusnton.—{See Fig. 2.) 
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Crocuget Tomer Mat.—Fvuuu Size. 

















wide, stitch down a strip six inches 
wide, forming a loop through which to 
pass umbrellas. A pocket eight inches 
by six is set on each outer side, one ver- 
tical and even with the upper edge as 
illustrated, that on the other side bori- 
zontal and an inch below theedge. The 
edges are bound and the pockets tied 
with brown ribbon, and loops are at- 
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Fig. 1.—SHawt-Case.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Deraits or Emprompery ror SHaw.-Case, Fre. 1, 


tached at the top for a leather handle. 
The outside is powdered with the 
sprays given in outline in Figs. 64-66 
on the last pattern-sheet Supplement 
that accompanying Bazar No. 22, 
and those given in full size and in de 
tail in Figs.2 and 3. They are worked 
as illustrated in red, blue, and bronze 
cotton. 





TasLe Cover in BULGARIAN EMBROIDERY. 
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Front View or Wortu Gown on Front Pace 


Summer Gowns. 
4 he model illustrated in Fig 1 is of gray vigogne. The 
skirt is slashed at the right side of the front, showing a 
narrow panel of black velvet, which is trimmed with plaques 
of chenille and jet terminating in a fringe. A shirred gray 
silk vest is in the pointed bodice, framed in scalloped bands 
of black velvet. A graduated fringe edges the bodice. 

The gown Fig. 2 is of blue-spotted white French challi. 
The bell skirt is edged with three narrow ruffles of the 
material. The bodice is of blue bengaline, with white silk 
stitching at the edges. It has a vest and full-topped sleeves 
of challi, and an Irish lace collar descending in jabots at the 
front 

Fig. 3 is of pink and brown shot surah. The bodice is 
made in blouse fashion, with brown velvet for the Swiss gir- 
dle, collar, plastron, and cuffs. The skirt is bordered with a 
pleated ruffle headed by folds. 


Summer Toilettes. 


See illustration on front page. 


CHARMING Worth costume, of which two views are 
A given, shows a Parisian version of a favorite summer 
dress, with a cool silk shirt waist and skirt of fine wool. 
The chemise Russe is of cream colored foulard with yellow 
spots, and the skirt is of the self-colored corded wool called 
Russian velours. Over the waist is a small jacket of ma- 
roon velvet embroidered with gold. White guipure lace 
trims the front of the waist. The high collar and the girdle 
with long ends are of maroon satin. A tablier of the sel- 
vage- edged wool drapes the skirt diagonally, while the back 
breadths are straight and quite full. The girdle is attached 
to the top of the skirt, and belts securely the fulness of the 
pretty round waist 
Two very chic Virot hats of black straw are provided to 
wear with this gown. One is a simple round hat with stiff 
brim with maroon velvet facing, and a flat trimming of 
loops with a floral aigrette. A second, more elaborate, is the 
coal-scuttle bonnet, called also the ** 1830.” The quaint slen- 
der crown gives height and style, and the poke brim is ex- 
ceedingly becoming. This brim is edged with white straw, 
and is lined with green velvet. Green and black ribbon 
loops hold a buckle of old silver. A thick garland of corn- 
flowers lies on the brim. 
Another combination of wool and foulard is illustrated in 
a second costume by Worth. The dress proper is of blue 
crépon, with a seamless waist drawn over a fitted lining, and 
fastened on the left by gold hooks and eyes. Pearl-colored 
foulard added to the blue gives a fashionable French color- 
ing, and the triangle design is quite new. A guimpe of 
the foulard has very close long sleeves below large puffs of 
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7 wool. A pointed waistband of foulard gives a 
slender effect. The collar and plastron are of 

white guipure lace, and frills of lace fall on the 
hands. The skirt is trimmed with narrow lapping 
flounces of foulard, put on with stylish fulness an 
an erect heading 

The. picturesque hat from Virot has a crown 
of Italian straw, with a waving brim of more fan- 
ciful open straw covered with guipure. The trim- 
ming is a single large bow of Malines tulle with 
black velvet laid upon it. A buckle of jet and 
strass stones is held by the bow, and above is an 
group of six antenne. The parasol ‘is of white 
silk, with a deep frill of chiffon. 


Crochet Edging. 


See illustration on page 480. 


See edging is worked in crochet with fine cro- 
chet thread. Make a chain of the length re- 
quired, and work as follows ist row —* 7 single 
crochet on the next 7 stitches, 36 chain stitches, 
close them into a loop turning toward the right by 
connecting to the last single, 8 single on the first 
8 of the 36 chain, 2 singles separated by 1 chain on 
the next, 8 singles on the following 8, 2 singles 
separated by 1 chain on the next, 8 singles on the 
following 8, 2 singles separated by 1 chain on the 
next 1, 8 singles on the next 8, a slip stitch on the 
next, a slip stitch on the last of the 7 singles at 
the beginning; repeat from *, but at each repeti- 
tion, before connecting the 36 chain, slip them 
from the back to the front through the preceding 
36. 2d row.—A single on the point of each square 
in the last row and 7 chain between. 3d row.— * 
8 singles on the next 8, 9 chain, connect to the first 
of the 8 singles, 4 singles on the first 4 of the 9 
chain, 2 singles separated by a chain on the next, 
4-singles on the next 4, a slip stitch on the last of 
the 8 singles; repeatfrom *, 4th row.—Along the 
top 1 double crochet on the next, 1 chain, pass 1 











Knitted Purse. 
See illustration on page 480 
‘PAUIS purse is knitted with silk twist. The met- 
al clasp in which it is mounted is composed 
of sliding latticed bars, which spread apart when 
the top is opened, Use a pair of very fine steel 
needles, and knit to and fro. Cast on 72 stitches. 








Fig. 1.—Vicoone Gown wits Jer 
PASSEMENTERIE. 


Fig. 2.—Cuatut Gown wirn SILK 
Bopice. Gown. 
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1st row.—Slip the first stitch, and pass the thread 
along the outside (this is done at the beginning 
of every row), * put the thread over, slip the 
next stitch as though to purl it, knit 1 plain; re- 
peat from *, at the close knit 1, 2d row.—Slip, 
* put over, slip the next as though purling it, 
knit together the succeeding stitch and the put- 
over, repeat from *, knit the last. 83d-16th 
rows.—Like the last. 17th row —Take a some- 
what coarser pair of needles, slip, then knit all 
stitches plain, but slip all the put-overs between 
them as though purling, and lay them again over 
the same stitches over which they were. 18th row. 
—Slip, knit the first stitch and the put-over above 
it together, * put over, slip the next as though to 
purl it, knit the next stitch and put-over together; 
repeat from *  19th-54th rows.—By turns like 
the 17th and 18th Then with the finer needles 
again knit 21 rows like the first 16,in the last row 
omitting the put-overs. Then cut the silk, thread 
the end on a sewing-needle, string on the stitches, 
draw together, fasten securely on the wrong side, 
and join the side edges, after which sew the top 
to the clasp, and finish the lower end with a metal 
drop. 


BEFORE LEAVING THE CITY, 
REMEMBER, 


IRST, the poor whom you leave. 

Many of you are, all through the winter, in- 
terested in benevolent work of different kinds. 
You see and help numbers of the class whom “ we 
have always with us” This class cannot leave 
the city during the hot weather _Privation, sick- 
ness, and death then fall to their lots in even great- 
er measure than in winter. The only expense that 
lessens is that for fuel and light, and the gain from 
this source is more than offset by the decreased 
opportunities for earning money F resh-air soci- 
eties you very probably contribute to, and they 
are good, very good, as far as they go, but there 
are hosts of poor whose cases such societies do not 
reach, while the work of the other charitable so- 
cieties is either wholly or in great part suspended 
during the time that these are active Yet itisa 
fact that many and many a poor family suffers 
less during the hardest winter than during the 
heated term, when most of the charitable organi- 
zations have temporarily locked their doors, and 


Fig. 3.—Snor Sunau 
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bene’ 
the moun 
Second 


olent pcopk im » belp are in 


tains, on Lin urea 
remember 

While there are some families which make 
& point of paying bill they 
the city is a large, a very large, 
ing unpakl their 


seu shore, ot 


the bills you ow 


every before 


leave Luere 


number who go away leav 


accounts for the last month or fraction of a 
month with the tradesmen who furnish their 
family supplies—the butcher, the grocer, the 
baker, and the milkman—or the bills of the 
washer-woman, the tailor, the dressmaker, 
the milliner, and the livery-stable keeper. | 
These accounts may be trifling in each indi- | 
vidual instance, but where tradesmen or 
women have on their books a good many of | 
these small unsettled accounts, the sum of | 
them is considerable 
Meanwhile the tiadespeople must pay 


ls. Their business 


their own bil 
away to a mere fraction « 


ften drops 
of its winter propor 
tions. vet their rents and most of their other 


expenses keep up to a winter standard. The 
only way in which these can be appreciably 
reduced is by disse harging employes, aud this 
adds to the distress of the poor t thing 


which most employers are indisposed to do 


Tradespeopl are frequently forced lo bor 
row and pay interest on sums which are 
justly owed to them. In some cases, where 
the business is small and the parties engaged 
in it have not reached a point of estal blished 
credit, it is impossible for them to borrow 
the money which they must have to pay 
renis and other expenses necessury to the 
continuance of their business, and they are 
forced to “ suspend in other words, to 

fail and what that term means to honest 
effort and hopeful industry may you, dear 
friends, never know | 

That the money owed to these tradesmen | 
is in so-called good debts that will be 
paid in the autumn, when their customers 
shall have returned to town, does not save 
them It is the ready cash which their 
créditors demand If your tradesmen do 
not press you during the summer with bills 


by mail begging for the settlement of your 
unpaid account, it is not because they do 
not need the money and feel that it is your 


duty to pay it, but because they do not know 
where a dun they 
fear to anger you and so lose the continuance 
of your custom when you return 

The sum of actual want, and of apprehen 
sion that is almost worse than want, that is 
caused in New York city alone by the neglect 
of the charieable to provide money for sum 
mer's afflicted poor and by the carelessness 
of the comfortably situated in the matter of 
paying trifling debts before leaving their 
homes, is almost beyond com pulation No 
one can realize it who has not spent summers 
in the city. It is stated by met 
cantile agency” that rhths of the 
failures among petty tradespeople are in 
summer, and that most of them are directly 
traceable to their inability to collect their 


will reach you, or because 


a reliable 
seven-elg 





just dues in time to be of most service to 
them. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


succes-. It soothes the child, softens the wume, allaye 
all pain, cures wind yn 4 wid is the best remedy for 
diarrhan. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-tive eauls © bettie. —[Ado, 


FALSE BCONOMY 
Is practised by many people who buy inferior articles 
of food beca heaper than standard goods. Surely 
infants are entitied to the best food obtainable. It 
ie a fact that the Gall Borden “ Eagle” Brand Con 
deused Milk is the best infant food. Your grucer 
and druyyist keep it 4dr 


lise « 





Buanerr’s Fiavoniwwe Exvreacte are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest aud the best Ade. } 
Best skin 


Coasnus.’s Bexntoww Coemrric 
and complexion @oap in the world. 


Boar 
{Adt 








ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


W. ‘BAKER & Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
Sugar, is therefore far more 
costing less than one cent 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


or and 
economical, 


a cup. 





| to her 


| semnblable 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
of all in leavening strength.—Laées/ 
U. S. Government Food Report, 


est 





DELICIOUSLY 
FLAVORED. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


An Ideal eoaeemesereieas 3 7 


For sale by all 
unable to procure 
wns Wo a ondergul soup = mail, 


cents in stamps 


Rooters W Watts) wen us 
*hree wrappers 


HAMILTON aes 
| Story of American Society. 


mental, $1 25. 


Tells a bright story in a breezy and attractive 
manner. The plot revolves about a young Eng- 
lishwoman who comes to this country on a visit 
brother, It is not deep, and is evenly 
divided between comedy and tragedy, in which 
love is the impulse. The humor is buoyant and 
the pathos true. — Saturday Hvening Gazette, 
Boston. 

A very pleasing, well-written story, in which 
impartiality is happily blended with patriotism, 
and a considerable number of more or less vrai- 
American characters are skilfully and 
presented to the reader.—Saturday 
London, 


igreeably 
Revie ", 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, toany part of the United States, Canada, 


| or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


| A Voyage of Discovery. By Ham- | 
utron Aip&, Author of “ Poet and | 
Peer,” ete. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 








BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 
rosy, and the Breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tar- 
tar from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY.-GOODS DEALERS. 


KALODERMA. 


(NOT A COSMETIC.) 
Whitens the skin. Its hygienic properties 
and natural action nourish the tissues, 
restoring the peach bloom of health. Its 
use removes roughness, redness and 
wrinkles, and cures chapped face and 
hands. No poisonous ingredients to irri- 
tate sensitive skins. 

Obtainable everywhere. In collapsible 
tubes, 50 cents. Triai sample free on! 
application by letter. 


|| 
THE DUMAI CO., 49 Liberty St.,NewYork. | 







| Dr.0,P. Brown’ $ TISSUE BUILDER for the Skin and Body 


The beauty of the Romans was 
largely due to anointing. Dr.O.P. 
Brown's Herbal Tissue Builder, 
made from an old Roman Oil 
>. formula, has a wonderful effect 
\ on the skin, acting asa Tonic. It 
* feeds the tisenes, fills up wrin- 
~ kles, plumps the figure, beaunti- 
fies the complexion and hands 
Most skins, hangry for noarish- 
ment, absorb it as meer 4 plants 
do water. Draggists or by mail, 
$1. Send ic. for Sample and 
Lady's paperillus. Woman's Life. 
47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian's 8 
cific is the only unfallir 
remedy for removing na- 
vently all annoying “ahatig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injaring the 

Skin, which neither torturous 
= electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous staffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jcxian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y 


LAWN-TENNIS 


Catalogue 
and Rules 
of the Game Free. 

Special Discount to Clubs. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
























The Berkshire Hills | - 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adams, Mase 
FAT PEOPL You can reduce your weight 10 
sto ; A Sg at home, 


without starving or injury, by D LARKE’S 
Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, mi. 





The most perfect 


adit 


Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,1.¢ 
NONE 





FAY 


Special Powdro de Riz 


Caution. — tone Gansta but thoas bearing the word « TRANCE and the trnatere CH PAY. . 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s ccetoria 
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cleanses the tooth ana 
y purean 


urifies the breath. 
Absolu harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 
| AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
| ne Convenient for Tourists. 
5 Deakere ¢ © mailed on receipt of 
LYON, 88 Maiden ne, 


-EDCE’S SAFETY 
Hair - Pin Attachment. 


By the use of our 
patent attachment, 
which can be used 
with any brooch, it 
is impossible for a 
hair-pin to become 
unfastened from the 
hair: Jewels, pen- 
dants, etc., can now 
be worn in the hair 
with no fear of loss. 
Cut A shows the 
| open and ready 
or adjustment in 
the hair, Ar, the 
pin closed, with or- 
namental top, B 
shows the attach- 
ment adjustable to 

any size brooch; ¢ 
spring ap- 


| Sole by 


Address Dr. y*> 








spiral 
plied to the attach 
ment, permitting of 
vibration with per- 
fect security 

If your local jew 
eler does not have it 
at present in stock, 
write us and we will see that you get it 

For sale by all leading Jewelerr. 


| THE W.C. EDGE CO., Newark, N.J. 


PANSY FRIEZE FREE. 


Ingalls’ Home and Art Magazine is a TEXT 
BOOK on FANCY WORK, | ge tS ART and HOUSE- 
HOLD DECORATION, Lida and M. J. Clarkson, Ed- 








PATENT sPriise 


rom 


* mber contains a hrome or a4 
Colored . Single 1s, 20 cents, $1.50 
year. We give Pr with a 
YEAR'S SUBSC ° 












eT a tee but a faint idea of the 
beauties of this Pans: + tis an exact, ar- 
tistic Taye p- ot the Oil Pain 
roduced /; = a& YARD ee in all its Beau- 
tifal Colewe. Price, $1.00, nd $1.0 for a year's 
subscription to EI os” zine, and get this 
PANSYFRIEZE FREE. We will send youa 3 Monrus’ 
SUBSCRIPTION, and the PANSY S Saraas Jor 75 cents. 


SAMPLE COPY Pm ae 
4. ¥F. iN ‘N, MASS. Box H. 








*DELICIOUS + NEW + PERFUME - 


| THe CRown Perfumery C% 
| CRABS APPLE oo 













es and the celebrated 
AVENDER SALTS 
Sold Eranyeh re. Roefect —>. 








“Exactly What | Want,” 


Has been said by many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or seen 
for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 
If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 
Marper & Brothers, Ne~-w Vork 














Tailori ot 
ing System. at 


Ozark 
cular free. 








BEATTY Pianos $175, rE 8449. Want Ag'ts Cat. 
FREE. Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
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JUNE 11, 1892, 


SOME BOOKS 
VACATION READING. 


Folly and Fresh Air. 


POTTS. 
$1 25. 


By Epen PuiLt- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Glimpses of Nature. By ANDREW WiL- 
son, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., etc. With 35 
I}lustrations. 


Upland and Meadow, A Poaetquissings 
Chronicle. By C.C, Apporr. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


12mo, 


Waste-Land Wanderings. 
ABBOTT. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. Suggestions 
as to their Manufacture and Use. By 
Henry P. WELLs. Illustrated. Small 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


By C C. 
Ornamental, 


The American Salmon - Fisherman. 
By Henry P. WELLs. 
Small 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


City Boys in the Woods; or, a Trap- 
ping Venture in Maine. By Henry 
P. We.ts. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks | 


of Trapping and Trap Making. By 
W. Hamitton Gipson. 
by the Author. 
$1 oo. 


American Game Birds. Names and 
Portraits of Birds which Interest 
Gunners. By Gurpon TRUMBULL. 
90 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, a 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Farming. By R. K. Munxirrrick. Il 
lustrations by A. B. Frost, printed 
in tint. 8vo, Embossed Cover, $1 50. 


(Jn a Box.) 


The Warwickshire Avon. 
A. T. QuiLcer-Covucn. Illustrations 
by ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, 
Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 00. (dn a Box.) 


Notes by 


A Flying Trip Around the World. By 
ELIZABETH BISLAND. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By ELiza 
RuUHAMAH Scipmore. _Iilustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


The French West Indies. 
in the French West Indies. By 
Larcapio HEARN. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


Two Years 


Our Italy. An Exposition of the 


Climate and Resources of Southern | 


California. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 50. 


Summer Holidays. ‘Travelling Notes 
in Europe. By THEODORE CHILD. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Winters in Algeria. Written and Il- 
lustrated by FREDERICK ARTHUR 
BRIDGMAN. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


namental, $2 so. 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 
By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


New York and Its Environs. By Gus- 
TAV Kossft. Maps, Plans, and Il- 
lustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. | 


Illustrated. | 


Illustrated | 
Square 16mo, Cloth, | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
1784. 


Le Boutilier Bros.., 
14th Street. 


GREAT SACRIFICE 
IN INDIA 


SHADOW SILKS. 





. m" “2, 
; re 





wearer, at 


75c.; 


Imported to sell at $1.25. 





be sent at once. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N. Y. 


A new and beautiful twilled Silk fabric, in 
handsome figures, producing an illuminated, 
changeable effect with each move of the 


For Cluny, Antigo,’ pata, Macramé, and 
Sold by all aaa aa Sapeepest the 
country, on Spools and in Bai 
LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS, 





| THE BARBOUK BROTHERS COMPANY, 
| New You, Boeron, Putrave-rnta, 
Cuoco, Sr. Lous, San Franoisoo. 


Ask Sor BA RBOUR’ 8. 


PALMER'S PATENT HAMMOCKS | 2 


wa-, MADE IN OVER & 


On account of the rapid sales, orders should | 








LONDON 
STORM SERGES, 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Liebig Gompany’s= 








—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


purest BEEF TES cuearest 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 





‘BICYCLES 


ON EASY-PAY™MENT PLAN. 

All leading standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, 
and easy terms of payment mailed free. Cushion and 
Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate 
cost. Two hundred 1891 red-cushion tire, Gents’ and 
Ladies’ Credendas, $90, reduced to $60. Address 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








by Dhysici ans and le 
PATIENTS TREATED tt, malt. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Harmless, No Starving. 


fn stamps for 
OR 0. W. F. ©. F. CHTEER, wvicuen's THEATER, cwicago, iL 


TENNIS RULES FOR 1892. 


Published by E. I. HORSMAN, 841 Broadway, N. Y. 
FREE to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 








rota Cut No. 01L234—V, 


Catalogues furnished the Trade only. 
t#” Beware of imitations or infringements. 29 


“1. E. PALMER, Manufacturer, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 


c. Postage 
will procure that WONDERFUL 


Stamp. 
‘* Columbia Grand March,”’ 


written to commemorate the 
COLUMBIA WORLD'S FAIR. 


Don’t fail to send for it at once. 
| prepaid, or come and get it. 


COLUMBIA PIANO AND ORGAN CO.,, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


tenn 





It will be mailed 








CLAXTON’S 
axtons BAR CAP. 
| For remedying Prominent 
| Ears, Preventing Disig- 
urement in after life, 
In ali sizes. 


md head, just 


ear, not under chin. Price $1.25, 


BEST & CO. 


60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y, 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH. 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples seut on application, 


J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


MRS, SARAH J SOHAOK’S 
DRESS- REFORM 
Abdominal and Hose Supporter. 
Corpulent figares reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and in- 
formation enclose two-ceut stamp. Ayents 

wanted. Address 
EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Room 12, 231 Fifth Avenue, Cc shicago, ‘m. 














A enperior preparation for preventing 
expreseage ori. Prepared by 


the hair from falling ont, restoring the 
Favre pai 

RE. RHODE, Manutottoriag D _— 

- 504 North Clark St., Chicago, 11!.,U.S.A. 





natural color, and preventing its turning 
Rhode's Tooth Paste by mail for Boe 


| RHODE’S Eau de Quinine. " 
gray. Be sure and get only the genuine. 
DEAF = AND HEAD NOISES cures 


| MAKES | A Hair Dressing and Tonic. 
| gray by all —_ druggists, or direct 
(all. Gold only by F. Huscoa £68 B'veg, BY. sce FREE 


os - 








The Braid that is known the world around. 








arothdn 


rd gua 
CAUTION.—The Priestley Drese Goods are a! 


selvedge, with the manufacturers’ pame (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. 


are not genuine. 
York City by Stern 
Mourning Store, H. C. 


ros., James McCreery & 


PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CRYSTALLETTE 
A light, a oF pate ore fabric, finds especial use in travelling dresses. 
ranteed to be —— 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, an 
. Koch & Co., and others. 






satisfactory to the wearer. 
| stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 
Unless so stamped they 
in New 


Co., B. Altman & Co., Lord & Taylor, Jackson's 





1892, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere | 







ibilear 


NEN 








“% GUARANTEED TO «4 
%%, WEAR A LIFETIME. \o 
"4 ’ 
4% THE SPROIALTY OF THE 
ze OLD BLEACH, r 
, 
%, 
y % 
woe LINEN 60,, 2 
Sng % “a 
o% RANDALSTOWN, ie 
‘ee IRELAND. %, 
3 “% Ke 
“ane OLD BLEACH” = % ,% 
2p ON ALL GOODS MADE BY \ % 
: THIS COMPANY. %, a + 
%, % a < 
% % All First-Class Retailers. “U. 
te te 
%, WHOLESALE BRANOH, >. 
% GEORGE RIGGS, ° 


* 99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 











Registered Trademark. 


STAMPED LINENS 


For Outlining and Embroidery. 


Our line of these goods is just now 
unusually large and attractive. 
} Finger - bowl Doilies, Centre Pieces 
for the Table, Tray and Carving Cloths, 
Afternoon-Tea Cloths, Washstand Cov- 
ers, Bureau and Sideboard Scarfs, are 
shown in every useful size, hemstitched 
in a variety of styles, and stamped with 
new and artistic designs for outlining 
and embroidery. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d Street, New York. 









RETTY 
CIRLS 


are getting it is fash- 


Healthy ss SE RGNG? 
OOD SENSE 


(NAAN 


BN eee 


341 BROADWAY, 


TITITNIMIMNL 


& holesale 
‘by ALL LEADING RETAILERS: 


Sin Henxrr Taomrsox, the 
most noted physician of Eng 
land, says that more then haif 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


aE TEA S33 


steres the Complexion; oun ~aaaieation. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
5 ae mag STARVATION DIET. 
Instruction for 4 ——_ 


— TL LYNTON. 19 Park Place, New York, 


3 





GRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible Food. Specially 
adapted to the needs of invalids and children. ool 
Box, postpaid, 36c. Pamphlet fr 

GRANOLA co.t Dianvslle, N. ¥. 











BORELY 
CARTON (anxious for a chance to propose 
TWO? You'D ENJOY IT VERY MUCH 


MR. PETERS AND HIS CITY RELATIONS 


I pow'r know why it is, but I don’t seem to get on 


we 

With them o' my relations that down in the city 
dwell 

Except when summer's comin’, or when summer's 


reelly here: 

vey sort o” treat me like 
held me dear, 

"Nd through July ‘nd Anguet I most generally sees 

A half a dozen of ‘em here beneath my ellum-trees, 


as thongh they 


But when it comes to winter, when there's nothin’ 
much to do, 
"Nd 1 go down to see them in the town a week or 


wo, 

You'd think, the way they look at me, they'd never 
heard my name 

Or that I'd brought upon ‘em all some everlastin’ 
shame 

Why, ‘long about 
in one nigh 

When they was havin’ dinner, and you'd thought I 
was a blight. 


ust New-Year’s time, I happened 


». y 


bad 


SE YAS, me 


, 


b 


ss ‘ hy A NG P 
BMS iN ge, 


A SUGGESTION. 


‘MERCY, BUT THIS Is A HOT DAY FOR JuNE!” 


“JT Is INDEED, BORELY 


WHY DON'T Yo 


ETHEL AND I WILL WAIT FOR YOU HERE.” 


GO DOWN AND SIT IN THE ICE-HOUSE FOR AN HOUR OR 


My cousin's wife she got as red as any healthy 


beet 


When IL declined some oyster cakes ‘nd ast for solid 


meat 


Though I remember mighty well at my place last 


duly 


She turned ber back on roast corn’-beef ‘nd made a 


meal on pie 


"Nd just: because I ast a dude they had at 


there meal 


If he was Mary Anne's young man, “ Maree” began 


to squeal. 


It ain't their hearts that’s wantin 


ate enough— 


They show that when they come to me when city 


heat gets tough 


It’s in the brain—and, after al), 1 ain't a bit sur- 


prised. 


By just one week of city life I'm nearly paral- 


yzed 


‘Nd ‘all their little queernesses had ought to be set 


down, 


I think, to that unnat'ral life they lead down there 
JARLYL® Smrru. 


in town, * 


— 


f 


EASY ENOUGH. 


MISS BAGLEY. “ Yes; BUT NOW YOU MUST FORGIVE AND FORGET.” 





MISS PARAWAY. “On, I CAN FORGIVE, BUT IT'S NOT SO EASY TO FORGET.” 


MISS BAGLEY. “Nonsense! I CAN TELL YOU A HUNDRED THINGS I'VE FORGOTTEN.” 


that 


they're affection- 











——— 


AT THE COUNTRY DRUG STORE. 
DRUG CLERK (¢o sceptical customer), “You 

NEED NOT BE AFRAID THAT I SHALL MAKE ANY 

MISTAKE. 1AM TOO CAREFUL TO DO so. IF I 

FIND THAT I DO NOT UNDERSTAND A PRESCRIP- 

TION L INVARIABLY PUT UP A LITTLE MIXTURE 

OF MY OWN OF PLAIN SODA, CHALK, AND LEM- ; 

ON JUICE—WHICH IS HARMLESS.” 





NOT A VIRTUE. 
“Your gardener is a hustler,” said Binks’s visitor. 
“ He doesn't let any gras# grow under his feet.” . 
“No, hang hini!" said Binks. “That's what's the t 
matter with my lawn.” 
anyipea@umaay 


A curly-haired “man” of tender years confided to 
some visitors, in an aggrieved tone, “It's enough to 
make a man crazy to have his mother get up in the 
night and spank him." 

_—_——_— 


“ Ex-Presidents ought to receive a pension,” said 
Snorley. “They shouldn't be compelled to work for 
a living.” 

“ Well, they aren't compelled to work for a living,” 
returved Bronsou. “ Ex-President’s autographs sell 
for at least 25 cents, and any ex-President onglit to be 
able to write his name a thousand fimes aday. No- 
body wants more than $250 a day for living expenses.” 

5 eae 

“What was the most trying moment of your life, 
Mr. Hicks?” asked the hostess. 

“When my best girl sat down on my best beaver 
hat,” said Mr. Hicks. 





COULDN'T SEE THE JOKE. 


SHE. “Does if TELL WHICH WAY TO GO?” 


HE. “No 


IT LEAVES US A CHANCE OF GOING TO NEWPORT OR STONINGTON.” 


SHE. “ReaLcy, HENRY, THE FOG Is TOO THICK FORK ME TO SEE ANY POINT TO A RE- 


MARK OF THAT SORT.” 


HER SACRIFICE. 


He. “Darling, if I give 
you each an expensive en- 
gagement ring we can't get 
married so soon.” 

Sus. “Never mind, dear, 
For your sake I can wait.” 





Kiverey. “* What on earth 
did you corner the leather 
market to-day for?” 

Bingo. ““ My wife is going 
away for the summer soon, 
and I wanted it for trank- 
strape.” 





“Isthis a pictureof you 7” 

“Yes. That's me.” 

“That's bad grammar.” 

“I know it. Its a. bad 
picture, too.” 


—-~.s — 


“Tell me something, Mr. 
Knowitall.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Why does a man take it 
as a compliment if you call 
him a bull-dog, and get mad 
if you call him a hoand ?” 

“ For thé game reason that 
an orator likes to be com- 
pared to the eagle and ob- 
jects to being called a jay.” 

—— 


“Even the hairs of your 
head are numbered,” said 
the minister. 

“ Humph!" said Baldy 
“Mine must all be in the 
Four Handred, then." 

Gueegpenem 


Boormaxes. “This black- 
ing I can highly recom- 
mend. Your boots polished 
with this will shine so you 
can eee your face in ‘em.” 

Cuouum “But, me good 
fellah, I don’t want to see 
me face in me hoots, I want 
to see me feet in ‘em.” 











AN ECHO FROM MINSTRELDOM, 


“Say, Bones, | SEED A MAN MAKIN’ GA'DEN YISTID'Y, AN’ WHAT YOU 
S'POSE HE'S GOIN’ TER RAISE 7” 

“GIB IT UP.” 

“Bir ps.” 

. No!” 

“YES, SAH; "KASE HEQWAS PLANTIN’ BIRD SEED!” 














SUPPLEMENT. 


THE CHOSEN ONE. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES, 
HE Poet-Priest of ber should sing, 
And not the artisan of rhyme. 
The praise of her sweet grace should ring 
Forever through the halls of time. 


But yet to man, however poor, 

A wealth not understood is given— 
Beside the humblest cottage door 

A violet looks up to Heaven. 


So with Love’s gift. Why should I gain 
My true ideal while others fail? 

Tis sunshine now upon the plain, 
While clouds the mountain summits veil. 


Unto the Poet-Priest belongs 
The right to sing in praise of her, 
Yet—such Love's strength—my weaker songs 
Are what she seems most to prefer. 


Crochet Toilet Mat. 
See illustration on page 480. 


HIS smal! vase or bottle mat, which the illnstration 
shows in full size, is worked in crochet with fine 
cream-colored thread ; olive green ribbons are drawn 
through it and finished with a loop and end at the cor- 
ners. in at the centre with the small close square. 
Make 10 chain stitches, tarn and work 9 single crochet 
on the 9th—ist of them; * tarn, 9 single crochet on 
the back meshes of the ‘preceding 9 singles; repeat 
from * 5 times, but in the 3d tion, before work- 
ing the middie one of the 9 sin work 7 treble 4 
chet, = 4 uppermost meshes of which are ke; 
be worked off in one with the last one, on t 
carne mesh of the middle stitch in the first repe- 
tition, Around this central block work in rows as 
follows: ist row.—6 chain stite * a treble crochet 
on each of the next 3 ribs of the block, with 1 chain 
between the trebles, 2 chain, 2 trebles separated by 5 
chain on the stitch at the corner, 2 chain; repeat from 
* 8 times; instead of the last treble in the last repeti- 
tion work a slip stitch on the 4th of the 6 chain at the 
beginning. @d row.—Tarn, 3 slip stitches on the first 
8 of the last 5 chain, then 1 single crochet on every 
stitch in the last row, and also on the 8 «lip stitches at 
the beginning of this, but on the middle one of the 5 
chain at the corners work 8 singles; close with a slip 
stitch on the first single in the row. 8d row.—Turn, 
2 mip stitches on the first 2 of the 8 singles on the cor- 
ner stitch, 8 chain, * 17 double crochet on the back 
meshes of the next 17 ee 2 double crochet 4-4 
rated by 5 chain into the k mesh of the next; 
peat from * 8 times; in the last repetition, instead 
of the final doub’s work a slip stitch on the 8d of 
the 8 chain at the beginning. 4th row.—3 chain; « 
18 double crochet on the front meshes of the next 
18, 2 chain, 2 doubles separated by 5 chain on the 
= one of the 5 chain, 2 yt ; repeat from * 
mes, but work 19 dou instead of 18; close 
ube a a slip stitch on the 8d of ae 8 chain at the be- 
ginning. Sth row.—6 chain, connect to the middle 
one of the last 5 chain in the preceding row, 8 chain, 
6 doubles on the last 6 stitches of the preceding row 
working around the 6 chain previously made, + 
chain, 1 single on the following 8d stitch, 3 chain, 1 
doable on the following 3d stitch, 1 chain and 1 double 
on the next 2d stitch, 3 times, then 3 chain, a single on 
the i 8d stitch, 8 chain, pass 2,6 doubles on 
the next 6, 2 doubles separated hy 5 chain on the next, 
4 doubles on the next 6; repeat from * 3 times; at 


phy ey 
first, * 6 doubles on Gockes of is mont @ 
5 chain, 4 doubles separated by 1 chain on the next 4 
doubles, 5 chain, 7 doubles on the front mesbes of the 
next 7 doubles, 2 chain, 2 doubles separated by 5 chain 
on the middle one.of the next 5 chain, 2 n.9 chain, n, repeat 
from * 8 times, but instead of 6 doubles 
bles on 7; close with a alip stitch on the 3d ta of thes 
chain at the beginning. For the Tth-10th rows repeat 
the Sth ani 6th twice, but, observing the illustrat 
fill the space on either side of ti Ve doubles with 
open doables. 11th row.—This and the succeeding 
rows are worked to and fro on each of the 4 sides of 
the mat, instead of around; 6 chain, connect to bay 
middle one of the last 5 chain in the preceding row, 3 
chain, 6 doubles on the next 6 stitches, working around 
the previous 6 chain, 1 chain, 26 times 1 double on. the 
next 2d and 1 chain, then 1, 7 doubles on the next 
12th row.—Turn avd work like the last. 18th 

row.—8 chain, pass the next, 6 doubles on the front 
meshes of the next 6 doubles, 1 chain, 9 doubles 
separated by 1 chain on the next 9 doubles, 18 dou- 
bles on the front meshes of the following 18, 1 
chain, 9 doubles separated by 1 chain on 9 doubles, 
6 doubles on the front meshes of the next 6 14th 
row.—Like the preceding row. 15th row.—For the 
first vandyke on one of the 4 sides, 8 chain, pass the 
next, 24 doubles on the front meshes of the following 
%. 16th row.—Like the last. 17th row.—6 slip stitches 
on the first 6, 8 chain, 5 doubles on the front meshes 
of the next 5, 8 chain and a slip stitch on the follow- 
ing stitch; for the raised flower make 7 chain for a 
leaflet, connect to the middle mesh of the 17th of the 
24 doubles in the 15th row, going back over the 7 oe 
work 1 single, 8 doubles, 1 short doubie, and 1 single 
on the 6th-ist of them, then 3 more leaflets in the 
same manner, connecting the ist to the 7th of the 24 
doubles in the 15th row, then connect to the first chain 
of the firat leaflet, 3 slip stitches on the 3 chain before 
the leaflets, 6 double crochet on the front meshes of 
the next 6 in the preceding row. 19th row.—8 chain, 
pass the next etitch, 12 doubles on the front meshes of 
the next 12, but after the first and before the last con- 
nect to the tip of the nearest leaflet. Work all the scal- 
Jops in the same manner, fastening on anew for each. 
Having completed them all, edge all around with 2 
rows of chain ecallops, as follows: in the Ist row 
make 8 chain and 1 single on the following 3d stitch, 
but in the angles make only 2 chain with which skip 
. space equal to 5 stitches, and at the corners work 2 

Gnaies cope separated by 3 chain. A the 2d row make 4 

chain for the scallops instead of 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘‘All Salads based on Meat, 
Fish, Lobste: or Potatoes are 
much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


WHERE CARE IS REQUIRED. 


EEP a careful eye upon the baking | 
wder sent you by your grocer to | 
see that an inferior ead is not substituted | 
for the Royal. There are many cheap imi- 
tations of this necessary leavening agent, 
sold under some other name, which are some- 
times sent to the customer when Royal is 
wanted, because of the greater profit which 
they afford to the dealer. 

Carefully avoid, also, all so-called baking 
powders offered under misrepreseutation. 
Alum powders are invariably sold as pure 
and whateosess cream-of-tartar goods. A | 
baking powder now notoriously advertised | 
as having published upon its labels all the 
ingredients used in it, is shown by recent 
investigation to have in its composition four 
different substances not upon its label, two | 
of which are lime and sulphuric acid. 

Protection from such frauds, and all other | 
alum baking powders, can best be secured 
by the consumer looking carefully at the | 
label, apd declining to accept any substitute | 
for the well-known, well-tried Royal, which 
all public tests show to be absolutely pure 


and wholesome. | 
ene BANG” 





. 
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$251 <. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, N 
= oe BALTIMORE NEW On 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.Cent'l Music PORTLAND, , PORTLAND, ORE., 





Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


«A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medica/ Standard, Chicago. 
««It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—Medica/ and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
«The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. ¥- 
OST WOMEN KNOW 3% — 


that gloves will wear out at the 

















finger tips. We promise you that 
in any pair of the Kayser Patent Finger 
Tipped Silk Glove the “tips” will out- 
wear the glove. If they fail, you can 
get a new pair free. A guarantee ticket 
given with every pair. + + + 
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The Venetians. A Novel. By M. E. Branpon, 
Author of “ The Day Will Come,” * The Fatal 
Three,” ete. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 





IL. 

How Women Should Ride. By “C. Dz 
Hurst.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

IL. 
Vey of the Basins. A Novel. By 8S. P. 
cL. Garene. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
IV. 

Diego Pinzon, and the Fearful Voyage he 
took into the Unknown Ocean, a.p. 1492. 
By Joun Russect Conyets. Lllustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. In “ Harper's 
Young People vam Series.” 


The Blue-Grass R egion of Kentucky, and 
Other Kentucky Anicles. By James Lane 
Aten, Author of “ Flute and Violin and Other 
Kentucky Tales and Romances.” Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Orriamental, $2 50. 

vi. 

The Earl of Derby. By Gronce Saintsavury. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 00. In “The Queen's Prime Min- 


VIL. 
Stories and Interludes. By Barry Pay. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
VILL. 
An Edelweiss of the Sierras, Golden-Rod, 
ard Other Tales, By Mrs, Burton Harrison. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, — $1 25. 


James Russell Lowell : An Address, By 
Georce Wiutiam Curtis, With Illustrations, 
including several Portraits of Mr. Lowell. 
Small 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
(* Harper's Black and White Series.”’) 


x. 
Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Col- 
lected and Edited by Grorex Binxseck Hitt, 


D.C.L. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 
XI. 


A Voyage of Discovery. A Novel of Ameri- 
can Society. By Hamitton Aipé. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





XIL. 
| The Technique of Rest. By Anna C. Bracs- 
eTr. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 
XI. 
| The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark. By Anniz 
TRUMBULL SLosson, 16mo, Cloth, Urnamental, 


75 cents. 
XIV. 


Flying Hill Farm. By Sormm Swerr. Iilus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


The Kansas Conflict. By Ex-Gov. CHar.es 

Rosixsoxn. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
XVI. 

A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. By 
F. D. Muixr. With Two Illustrations. | Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

XVII. 

The House Comfortable. By Acyes Bauer 
Orussre. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
XVUL. 

Tales ot a Time and Place. By Grace Kine 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to at) 
part of the United States, Canada, or Wexion, on receipt 
af price. Hauren’s Cataroour will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten cents in stampa. 
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‘My Father and my Master,” she added, 
with a little change of color. Girls take 


| fright very easily, and perhaps this old gen 
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Continue from page 419 
young lady in these chambers. If you have 
no other doubt upon that point, will you let 
me ask you once more how | can help you? | 
And will you come in and sit down?” 

Oh! it is wonderful,” she cried—** won 
derful! most wonderful! Again she con 
trolled herself Are you,” she asked again, 

the same Mr. Edmund Gray who wrote the 
letter to the 7'mes the other day ? 

Certainly. There is no other person, I 


believe, of the name in this Inn, Have you 
read that letter 
Yes—oh! yes 
And you have come here to talk to me 
about that letter? 
Yes— yes.” She caught at the hint. 
That is why I came—to talk about that 
letter I came in the hope of finding the 


author of that letter at home.” 
He threw open the door of his sitting-room. 
Will you step in? We can talk quietly 
here. The Inn at this hour on Saturday ts 
almost deserted He closed the outer door 
and followed his visitor into the sitting-room 


This,” he went on, “is the quietest place in 
the whole of London. We have not, in this 
square, the stately elms of the old garden, 
but still we have our little advantages—spa- 
quiet always in the evening 
and on Sundays. A few rackety young 
men, perhaps; but for one who reads and 


cious rooms 


meditates, no better place in London. Now, 
young lady, take the easy-chair and sit down, 
We will talk. There are very few people 


who talk to me about my theories 
because I am old,so that I have lost my 
friends, and because my views are in advance 
of the world. No man is so lonely as the 
man born before his time. He is the prophet, 
you know, who must be stoned because he 
prophesies things unintelligible and therefore 
uncomfortable—even terrifying 
very glad to talk a little with you. 
allow me first to open these lettets.” 

Elsie sat down and looked about her. She 
was in a large low wainscoted room, with two 
windows looking upon the square. The room 
was quite plainly but quite well furnished 
There was a good-sized study table with 
drawers, a smal! table between the windows, 
a few chairs, a Couch, and an easy-chair, and 
1 large bookcase filled with books—books on 


socialism, Georfe had told her. A door 
opened upon a smaller room; there was 
probably a bedroom at the back. A plain 


carpet covered the floor. Above the high 
old-fashioned mantel were two or three por- 
traits of socialist leaders. The room, if ev- 
erything had not been covered with dust, 
would have been coldly neat; the chairs were 
all in their places; the window-blinds were 
half-way down, as the laundress thought was 
proper—millions'of Londoners always keep 
their blinds half-way down—a subject which 
must some day be investigated by the Folk- 
lore Society ; the curtains were neatly looped; 
it wanted only a Bible on a table at a window 
to make it the front parlor of a Dalston Villa. 
There were no flowers, no ornaments of any 
kind 

Mr. Edmund Gray opened half a dozen 
letters on his table and glanced at them. 
There were a great many more waiting to be 
opeued 

‘All are from people who have read my 
letter,” he said. ** They share with me in 
the new faith of a new humanity. Happy 
is the man who strikes the note of leading 
at the right moment. Happy he who lights 
the lamp just when the darkness is begin- 
ning to be felt. Yes, young lady, you are 
not the only one who has been drawn tow- 
ards the doctrines of that letter. But I have 
no time to write to all of them. A letter 
makes one convert—a paragraph may make 
a thousand.” 

Elsie rose from her chair. She had decided 
on her line. You have heard that her voice 
was curiously soft and winning—a voice that 
charms—a voice which would soothe a wild 
creature, and fill a young man’s heart with 
whatever passion she chose to awaken. She 
had, besides, those soft eyes which make 
mem surrender their secrets, part with their 
power and their strength tid she know 
that she possessed all this power?—the girl 
who had no experience save of ove man’s 
love, and that the most natural, easy, and 
unromantic love in’ the world, when two 
who are brought up side by side and see 
each other every day, presently catch each 
other by the hand and walk forthe future 
hand in hand without a word. Yet Delilah 
herself, the experienced, the crafty, the train 
ed and taught—could not—did not—act more 
cleverly and ecraftily than this artless dam 
sel. To be sure, she possessed great advan- 
tages over Delilah in the matter of personal 
charm 

‘‘Ob!” she murmured, softly; ‘‘it is a 
shame that you should be expected to waste 
your valuable time in writing letters to these 
people. You must not doit. Your time is 
wanted for the world, not for individuals.” 

“It is,” he replied—“it is. You have 
sail it 

‘You are a Master—a Leader—a Prince 
in Israel—a Preacher—a Prophet.” 

“Tam—lIam. You havesaidit. I should 
not myself have dared to say it. But I am.” 

**No one can doubt it who has read that 
letier. Be my Master—too—as well as the 


Master of—of all these people who write 


to you.” 
“Be your Master?” He blushed like a 
boy. ‘Could I desire anything better?” 


tleman might interpret the invitation—well 
—into something other than was meant. 

* Yes—yes.” He held out his hand. She 
took it in her own—both her own soft hands 
and bowed her head—her comely head—over 
it. 

**I came to-day thinking only "—oh, De- 
lilah!—**to thank you for your great and 
generous and noble words, which have put 
fresh heart into me. And now that I have 
thanked you, I am emboldened to ask u« 
favor.” 

** Anything, anything.” 

‘* You will be my Master—you will teach 


| me. Let me, in return, relieve you of this 


That is 


I shall be | 
Now, | 





| 


work.” She laid her hand on the pile of 
letters. Let me answer them for you. Let 
me be your private secretary. I have no- 
thing to do. Let me work for you.” She 
looked into his face with the sweetest eyes 
and the most winning smile, and her voice 
warmed the old man’s ear like soft music. 
Ah, Circe! ‘‘ Now that I have seen you— 
let me be your disciple, your most humble 
disciple,and "—ah, siren!—“ let me be more, 
Edmund Gray—I cannot say Mr. Gray—let 
me be more, Edmund Gray.” She laid her 
hand, her soft-gloved, dainty, delicate hand 
upon his, and it produced the effect of an 
electric battery gently handled. *‘ Let me 
be your secretary.” 

It was ten o'clock before Elsie reached 
home that evening, and she refused to tell 
them, even her own brother and her lover, 
where she had been or how she had spent 
her evening. 

(To se oonrinuEp.) 


A COACHING MEET IN HYDE 
PARK, LONDON. 


See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


wits many other things of picturesque 
value, the old-fashioned stage - coach 
went down before the railroad. Luxurious, 
well-appointed cars have long ago taken its 
once-honored place; time has been saved for 
men, and bodily weariness spared them; utili 
tarians, altogether satisfied with the change, 
have applauded, but lovers of poetry and ro- 
mance, of adventure, revellers in the life of 
out-of-doors, have never been satisfied. The 
hurry and rush, the whistlings and shriekings 
of trains, the jostlings, the dust, all have 
grated on the sensibilities of men, and have 
been endured for the sake of expediency 
only. 

From time to time, therefore—indeed, as 
far back as 1856 in England—efforts have 
been made to revive the coach, not, perhaps, 
the old stage coach with its varied assort- 
ment of bags and boxes, but acoach in which 


men and women who loved the country road-, 


sides, the fields and brooks and bridges, 
could travel in enjoyment. Every year, in 
London, about Derby-time, the coaching 
clubs hold their meets in Hyde Park by the 
Powder Magazine, some twenty coaches join- 
ing in the procession. There are two clubs, 
by-the-way, in England, the Duke of Beau- 
fort being president of each. 

There are coaching clubs in Philadelpbia, 
Boston, and New York, and the annual meet 
of the New York Club took place at Cen- 
tral Park, Saturday, May 28th. Few things 
that happen among us are more brilliant. 
Crowds of sight-seers gather along the road- 
sides. Groups of friends, debarred by mourn- 
ing or accident from joining the procession, 
gather to wave adieux. A gala-day spirit is 
over all as the crowd stand and watch the 
coaches drive off, beautiful high-bred women 
of fashion, in elaborate and costly raiment, 
perched proudly on top. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


Pears’ 
Soap 


We perspire a pint a day | 


without knowing it; ought to. 
If not, there’s trouble ahead. 


The obstructed skin becomes | 


sallow or breaks out in pimples. 


The trouble goes deeper, but | 


this is trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clean and soft and open and 


| clear. 


All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists’; all sorts 
of people use it. 
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grayish look? 
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What makes the glass in your windows so dull? What gives it that 
It was washed only yesterday. Examine a little closer. 
You see it has a thin semi-transparent coating over the surface, which 
gives it the appearance of poor glass. This is the effect of resin in the 
soap. Never mind what kind you used. Every laundry soap but one 
contains resin. Ivory soap is that one exception. Just wash the window 
with Ivory Soap and tepjd water, rub dry with chamois, and your plate 
glass window will disappear, seemingly. You can touch the pane but 
you can not see it. It is so startlingly clear that it deceives you 
Corvricut 1890, sv Tue Procrer & Game e Co. 
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CHOCOLAT 
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Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Monier, Union 8a., N. Y. 








Mrs. Jenness [liller’s Baby : 
HAS A FULL OUTFIT OF THE 7 

* 

Dorothy Baby Clothes.: 
Mrs. Miller writes that : ; 
‘Nothing could be more exquisite.” § 
Garments made to order, full outfits § 
‘furnished, also materials and patterns. ¢ 
> Send for circular, giving full informa-¢ 
tion, prices of garments and patterns, $ 
> testimonials, etc. Address P 
‘ 

: 

‘ 
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Mrs. B. J. GUNN, 
40 and 42 West 22d St., New York. 
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A NEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Second Edition Published Feb. 15, 1892. 116 Pages, 8x11. 


Artistic Dwellings. 


Views, Floor Plans, and Estimates of ‘ 





| §6 designs for dwelli are shown, ing in cost 
from to $10,000. any ones. lore and 
better i on tasteful and economical building can be 


obtained from this book than ‘from anything yet pub- 
lished. Sent, prepaid, for $1.00. e he 


Gorrace. 





A 


| Frank P. Allen, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and § uous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Fiesh ; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
lon. book of interest to every 

lady. Mailed grid i 3Goum. 
MADAME LAUTiER, 12 W. 24 St. N. 
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RIDING AND DRIVING. 


How Women Should Ride. 
By “C. pe Hurst.”  Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


To every woman who has to do with 
horses, either in riding or driving, this 
volume will prove to be of great prac- 
tical value. It contains full and minute 
directions for learning how to ride on 
horseback, suggestions for choosing a 
mount, and hints on dress, on saddles 
and accoutrements, on following the 
hounds, on driving, and on a variety of 
other matters pertaining to the choice, 
care, and management of horses. The 
chapters are headed as follows: “A 
Word to Parents,” “Girls on Horse- 
back,” “ Beginning to Ride,” “In the 
Saddle,” “ Emergencies,” “ Choosing a 
Mount,” “ Dress,” “ Leaping,” “ Riding 
to Hounds,” “ Sympathy between Horse 
and Woman,” “ Practical Knowledge 
of the Stable,” and “Something on 
Driving.” The illustrations show cor- 
rect and incorrect positions, proper 
bridles and saddles, etc. 





| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
prepaid, to any part af the 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


= 
will be sent by mail, post: 
United States, 











